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ARK says: He sitteth on the right hand of God; while Stephen 

says: I see the heavens opened and the Son of man standing on 
the right hand of God. Men sit when they give judgment, but stand 
when they fight, or when they come to the assistance of others. Because, 
then, our Redeemer was taken up into heaven, and is now judging all 
things, and at the last day will come as the judge of all, Mark describes 
Him, after He was taken up, as sitting, for after the glory of His ascen- 
sion He shall be seen at the last as Judge. But Stephen, who was then 
in the stress of his own contest, saw Him standing, inasmuch as he 
knew Him for his helper: for in order that Stephen might overcome the 
treachery of his persecutors, Christ by His grace was fighting for him 


from heaven. St. Gregory in Matins of Tuesday after Ascension. 
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Béar with claws 


Understa 


By 
GEORGE HAMILTON 
COMBS, Jr. 


HE Belgian carpenter, a lifelong 
Socialist, drew me aside on a Brus- 
sels street and asked me anxiously 
about Henry Wallace and his fight 
against the policy of containing Russia. 

“Mr. Wallace doesn’t understand,” 
he said. “The Soviets intend to destroy 
us. Mr. Wallace has no right to give 
away our liberties.” 

He was an avowed Marxist (not 
communist) summarizing the attitude 
of European liberals and leftists. He 
was no longer troubled about what he 
used to call “the moral necessity of 
understanding Russia.” The European 
communists, unlike the American, 
make no bones about their intentions 
of delivering their countries to the 
Kremlin. They are self-proclaimed 
traitors, 

In a five-months tour of Western 
Europe, I did not encounter one per- 
son who expressed the slightest inde- 
cision. Those opposing Russian ex- 


sta— Really 


Condensed from 
Plain Talk* 


pansion agreed matter-of-factly that 
only firmness could stem the tide. 
Many expected open hostilities soon. 
They said this regretfully but with no 
hysteria. Europe has learned to live 
with its fears. 

So the line is sharply drawn. It is a 
battle between Russia and the West 
for control of the soul of Europe. 
America is champion of the West. You 
pick your side. In Europe the middle 
ground has long been washed away. 
One must choose, and life and death 
ride on the wisdom of his selection. 

A young journalist put it this way, 
“We Europeans are realists. We have 
to be, to survive. As soon as it became 
evident that Russia was out to control 
the Eurasian land mass and Africa, we 
had to decide which was the stronger, 
you or Russia. I picked America.” 

At the University of Geneva, a 
Chetnik war veteran from Yugoslavia 
was mildly amazed when I said that 


*240 Madison Ave., New York City, 16. March, 1948. 
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many Americans had not made up 
their minds, still believing it might be 
possible to mollify Russia with terri- 
torial and political concessions. 

“Nobody whose life depended upon 
it would say that,” he replied. “We 
can’t afford sentimentality.” 

A young German in the railway sta- 
tion at Frankfurt declared, “All our 
Socialists came out against Russia just 
as quickly as we saw what was up. I 
guess your liberals haven’t had much 
hard political experience. They ought 
to visit us; we don’t deal in fancies.” 

In the vestibule of a Swiss train, a 
bustling young British commercial 
traveler, referring to the undecided, 
said to me, “Those Johnnies ought to 
spend a little time over here. The 
fight’s on, y know. We've got to make 
them understand, y’ know.” 

It was something of a shock to come 
back to the U. S. and find that Russian 
intentions are still being solemnly de- 
bated. The remote gentlemen are 
gravely fighting a sham battle. History 
passed them by a year ago. No political 
theorist can grasp the psychology of 
Eurepe from behind a college desk in 
New England or an editor’s table in 
downtown New York. 

Since my return I have learned that 
U. S. citizens are not even faintly 
aware of the dimensions of the strug- 
gle, nor that it has already started. A 
thoughtful radio announcer was 
amazed when I told him that nobody 
in Europe doubted Stalin’s plan for 
control of the Middle East. “Why,” he 
said, “I thought it was agreed that 
Russia’s moves are purely defensive 
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and that to say anything else is just 
Red-baiting.” Said a successful sales- 
man, “That stuff is no business of 
America’s. They can’t get at us here, 
and we can let Europe stew in her own 
juice.” 

A teacher in a New York college 
maintained stoutly that the talk of 
an American-Soviet struggle was all 
Hearst alarmism and Truman war- 
mongering. A junior executive, a 
banker, said he didn’t think Russia 
was ready for war, and that there was 
no sense getting excited. My doctor 
friend doubted that we could afford to 
finance resistance to Russia. A college 
student said it was apparent that the 
Soviet Union was standing for truly 
democratic governments in the Bal- 
kans, and that American reactionaries 
had started all the war talk. A house- 
wife was sure the Russians could never 
keep up with us in scientific warfare, 
and that we had nothing to worry 
about. A businessman averred that we 
could safely let Stalin take Europe, be- 
cause the fallacy of Marxism would 
then be exposed sooner. Not one had 
the slightest concept of urgency. They 
simply would not believe what all 
Europe takes for granted: the struggle 
to the death is already raging. 

The Germans were perhaps the first 
to react, and began deserting the Soviet 
zone. The Russians are erecting road- 
blocks, but as the struggle grows 
keener the wave of illegal emigration 
mounts. More opportunistic German 
émigrés put themselves up for auction 
to the highest bidder. Others openly 
espoused the western cause. (It is in- 
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teresting to see how U. S. officials 
treated some recruits: friendly German 
editors, in two instances, had to be 
hospitalized for malnutrition. Officials 
were reluctant to give them extra food 
for fear of the charge of proselytizing.) 

In France, the nature of the battle 
became clear to even the most optimis- 
tic when the Kremlin ordered French 
communists to oppose American aid, 
and to sabotage, whenever possible, 
French efforts at economic recovery. 

The only uncertainty left in Europe 
is in that small, diminishing class that 
hasn’t made up its mind which side is 
going to be top dog. I encountered a 
few university students so steeped in 
Soviet propaganda that they believed 
history might be riding on the side of 
the Russians, and that Moscow was 
the safer choice, particularly with the 
Red army right around the corner. 
They were quite openly cynical. Asked 
if they believed Russia was bent on 
world revolution, they looked at me 
with amazement. 

“Oh, yes,” said the Heidelberg stu- 
dent, “you Americans are the people 
who didn’t believe what Hitler wrote 
in Mein Kampf, aren’t you?” 

“Meaning,” I asked, “that we don’t 
believe what Marx and Engels and 
Lenin and Stalin said either, when 
they outlined world revolution?” The 
boy smiled, asked for a cigarette, and 
changed the subject. 

Another young man said in kindly 
condescension, “We would rather you 
won, with your sentimental doctrine of 
political democracy, but we haven’t 
any faith in your stamina. The Rus- 
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sians know what they want, and you 
aren't sure. It’s safer to go along with 
them.” 

Avowed communists told me they 
would willingly see their compatriots 
starve if that would hasten the Soviet 
triumph. Russia, as the fountainhead 
of doctrine, has become synonymous 
with communism and its world cause: 
there is no disgrace, they say, in open 
treachery to their own countries. 
(Blandly admitting that they have be- 
come mere agents of Russian foreign 
policy, they say that only the Soviet 
Union can win the world to revolution 
and proletarian control.) 

Those were not cellar conversations, 
but open discussions, sometimes in the 
halls of universities, sometimes in the 
lobbies of hotels, sometimes in coffee- 
houses. Younger communists have not 
the slightest doubt that capitalism is 
sputtering to a dismal end in America, 
and that the future is already hostage 
to the Soviet plan of world expansion. 
They will even admit that the plan is 
merely a restatement of czarist imperi- 
alism, but they justify it as a vigorous 
policy natural for a young communist 
state. 

They expect war with the U. S. in 
ten years. The Soviet Union will by 
that time control Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, and will have the most modern 
weapons and a tremendous advantage 
in population. 

One intense, bitter young French 
artisan reviewed what he thought 
would be the chronology. I heard this 
many times in Europe. “First,” he said, 
“we shall start a civil war in Italy and 
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win it. That might come this winter 
or next. If we win the coming elec- 
tions, we will fill the ministries of. the 
interior and of foreign affairs. The 
rest will be easy, merely a matter of 
liquidation. If we lose the elections, we 
will have secret help from Tito in 
Northern Italy. You Americans will 
not dare interfere; the issue will be 
an internal one.” 

“Then,” he continued, “we must 
come to grips with De Gaulle. De 
Gaulle will soon oust the Schuman 
government, a signal for civil war. 
Finally, we shall win Germany on the 
issue of a united Reich and a strong 
centralized government and promises 
to restore the eastern German bound- 
aries. With France, Germany, and 
Italy in our pocket, the rest will not be 


hard. Scandinavia is already at our 
mercy.” It was the familiar communist 
timetable, the pledge given the rank 
and file to keep up its morale. 

A brilliant young Polish surgeon, re- 
cently escaped from Warsaw, put it 
this way as we rode the Nord Express, 
“If your American liberal, the groping 
sort, would take a little time off from 
his celebrating and spend it in the ugly 
tension of Italy or France or the mud 
and rubble of Germany, he wouldn’t 
be scratching his head trying to ration- 
alize Soviet policy.” 

The whole Continent is asking, 
“Will Russia or the U. S. prove 
stronger in the showdown?” 

But here in America many still seem 
to be asking, “Isn’t Russia just a big, 
misunderstood, clumsy, lovable boy?” 
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Stay-Tuned Items 








et courte of Sundays ago, practically all the Episcopal ministers in the country 
forsook their own sermons in order to have piped into their churches a radio 
address by the Right Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill, Presiding Bishop of the Episcopal 
Church. At one New Jersey church, the minister, after announcing this innova- 
tion to his congregation, added that he would have an altar boy turn their radio 
on a minute or two before the bishop was scheduled to begin, so that the New 
Jersey assemblage might briefly enjoy the choir of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine. The minister signaled his boy, and voices blending in devout song boom- 
ed out harmoniously through the amplifier. The music was pleasant enough, if 
unfamiliar, but the words seemed not only alien but unintelligible. A moment 
later, the hymn ended and an announcer’s voice cut in softly to urge his listeners 
to stay tuned to the Catholic Hour of Faith. New Yorker (20 March °48). 


| are planning a university in the once Catholic city named Corpus 
Christi, and they are calling it the University of Corpus Christi. One of these 
days some stern Baptist is going to discover that his university is named for the 
Catholic sacrament of the Eucharist, the Body of Christ. 

From Along the Way (N.C.W.C.) by Daniel A. Lord, S.J. (27 March ’48). 
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fers five years in Hanyang, China, 
Father Ranaghan was back in the 
U. S. to raise finds for the Columban 
Fathers in China, Korea, Burma and 
the Philippines. It was a heartbreaking 
struggle over there, but they were win- 
ning in effort after effort, a wound 
healed at the dispensary, food given 
to a starving family, dark eyes bright- 
ening over the story of the Christ 
Child. As he drove along Sunset Blvd. 
in Hollywood that sunny December 
afternoon, the bespectacled, cherub- 
faced Irish priest determined again 
that the good work must go on and 
again asked himself how he could bet- 
ter make this country see the distress. 

As he stopped the jalopy at the Para- 
mount Studios, where Bing Crosby 
had his offices, the little priest peered 
hopefully through spectacles at the 
confusing maze of buildings and 
hangarlike humps of studio sound 
stages. In his worn, black bag, he car- 
ried a film made in China with an old- 
fashioned hand-cranked camera. It 
showed the mission, dispensary, and 
orphanage; natives working in rice 
fields; the-famine, floods, and poverty. 
He hoped the film would raise the 
funds. But it was old and worn. It 








Gift of a Song 


The Misstoner and 


Bing Crosby 
By MAXINE ARNOLD 
Condensed from Photoplay* 


needed to be re-edited and brought up 
to date. Maybe Bing would help. Some 
priests in Los Angeles had suggested 
him. 

The missionary looked at the chat- 
tering extras in colorful costumes, at 
the movie make-believe, and again 
thought, “How can I bring Hanyang 
here?” He passed the wardrobe build- 
ing and entered the Crosby office. Bing 
and his brother Larry were both in. 
The little priest rushed eagerly into 
his story, watched tense and hopeful, 
as the old reel was run off on a studio 
projection machine. 

Bing watched, too, his casual blue 
eyes giving no hint of his feelings. 

“If only,” Father Ranaghan began 
timidly, when the film had run its 
length, “I could have a new, more up- 
to-date negative .... Maybe you know 
someone who might possibly be inter- 
ested.” . 

“Well, Father, we should be able to 
knock that out for you here,” said 
Bing. “And I think we should put a 
patter of some kind with it, so folks 
will know what it’s all about.” 

Larry, also deeply interested, added, 
“Why not put the dialogue on a sound 
track?” 


*205 E. 42nd St., New York City. December, 1947. 
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“If we make a sound track for it,” 
Bing said, “might as well throw in a 
musical background, too.” 

Father Ranaghan hadn’t hoped for 
this. Emboldened, turning to Bing, he 
asked, “And would you, as part of 
the background, perhaps, sing Silent 
Night?” 

Bing had always believed that sacred 
songs were, as he put it, “a little out 
of my league.” But reasoning that this 
track would only be played in the 
parishes, he agreed. 

The new print was made at Para- 
mount Studios, complete with com- 
mentary and musical background. The 
priest packed his jalopy happily and 
headed cross-country to raise funds. 

It was spring before he came to 
Hollywood again. The hills beyond 
Paramount were green. Promise of 
new life and hope bloomed anew. “OA, 
Come All Ye Faithful,” he had asked, 
and they had answered. He called to 
give Crosby the good news. 

“How much did you get?” Bing 
asked, getting, as usual, to the point 
immediately. 

The good Father named a sum far 
in excess of anything collected before. 
Bing shook his head. “Not enough 
rice,” he said. “Not nearly enough 
rice. Tell you what, Father, we might 
take some records off the sound track, 
so you'll have something to sell when 
you pass the hat.” 

He had a number of recordings of 
Silent Night, Adeste Fideles, Stabat 
Mater and the St. Columban’s March- 
ing Song taken off the track and gave 
them to the missionary, who jubilantly 








May 


headed out again to make collections. . 


It was a year, this time, before 
Father Ranaghan, returned. Enthusi- 


astic over the profits, he sought Bing - 
promptly. And again, “How much?” 


asked Bing. The figure named seemed 
impressive to the priest. 


“Not enough,” Bing said again.. 


And anyone who knew him well could 
have told by his preoccupied manner 
that he had a plan. He had decided to 
record Silent Night and Adeste Fideles 
for Decca records, with the under- 
standing that his share of royalties go 
to the missionary’s fund. : 
Father Ranaghan was very happy. 
He set out with a singing heart to 
make another round of the parishes. 
That was the last time Bing saw 


Father Ranaghan, who was killed in an 


automobile accident at Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. With his death and the Japanese 
invasion of China, which made com- 
munications almost impossible, Bing 


lost contact with the group of Colum- — 


ban missionaries in Hanyang. Mean- 


while, the royalties on every recording — 


of Adeste Fideles and‘ Silent Night 
were coming in. 

“Why not just spread it among all 
recognized charitable organizations?” 
suggested Bing to Larry. 

“A good idea,” Larry agreed, and 
arranged for the royalties to be spread 
among church groups everywhere. 
That was 11 years ago. 

Today, Silent Night is the largest 
selling record in the world. But the» 


proceeds spread pretty thin because of — 


the impossible number of requests for 
help the Crosby office receives. Long 
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before Christmas comes around, the 
fund is depleted. There’s only enough 
for a token contribution at any time, 
an expression of Bing’s faith in the 
good work done by various groups to 
help humanity. 

It goes to Innsbruck, Austria, to help 
provide a cup of milk a day for each 
of 3,000 school children during winter 
months. A few rupees go to a convent 
in India to encourage a Sister rescuing 
Indian children abandoned in ‘filthy 
market places. Some guilders go to 
war-torn Holland. A token contribu- 
tion goes to the Franciscan Fathers for 
packages of food for Poland. There 
are the missionaries who care for a 
group of lepers in a mud hut in South 
Africa. There’s that mission in Kwang- 
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tung, China, for relief of starving chil- 
dren found scrounging in garbage 
pails. 

Today, thanks to the energetic 
dreams of a little Irish priest, none are 
too far away to feel the encouragement 
of Silent Night, Crosby’s Christmas 
gift to the world. It reaches all races, 
and, at long last, through Father Jo- 
seph P. Mullen, a missionary back 
from China, it has again reached the 
Columban Fathers. 

Just hearing the records is a gift for 
the rest of us. For when Bing invites 
Oh, Come All Ye Faithful, our hearts 
lift, and when he sings Silent Night, 
we feel assured that all is calm, all is 
bright. And we determine anew to 
hold onto peace on earth. 


iy 


Greenberg 


— Jorty-FIVE years ago a Jewish tailor, Samuel Greenberg, encouraged a little 
boy named Frankie to study for the Catholic priesthood. The little boy was 
devoted to the tailor who used to put patches on the seat of the boy’s pants. 

Sam and his wife have recently returned from Baltimore, where that same 
little fellow, now very much a man, was consecrated Archbishop of Baltimore. 














pr 


He is Archbishop Francis P. Keough. He kept the Greenbergs as honored guests 
in Baltimore for a week and provided kosher meals throughout the visit. 


Catholic Messenger (11 March °48). 


Kelly 


F iexieesit in the 40-family apartment house where Patrick J. Kelly is super- 
intendent is happy because Patrick Joseph, Jr., will be ordained a priest in May. 
Invitations went to all the other 39 families for the prospective priest’s first 
Mass and for the reception to follow. Somebody started a fund, which grew to 
$300, as a gift to the young seminary student. 
A reporter asked Kelly if it was true that all the tenants are Jewish. Kelly 
stopped to think for a moment, and replied, “Golly, I_ guess they are.” 
AP dispatch from Brookline, Mass. (1 March °48). 











More than 2 million good words 


ENERGY, S. J. 
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By 
FRANK A. RILEY 


Esuits edit 1,100 
journals and maga- 
zines and write 
about 1,000 books a year 
the world over, and 
Father Daniel A. Lord 
is the champ of them 
all. He has produced 
more than 150 pam- 











the Savior’s Call* 


and has seen nine of his 
pageants produced on 
mammoth scale in vari- 
ous parts of the U. §. 
and one even in Jamaica, 
Besides, he has written 
both book and music for 
a half dozen musical 
shows, and has produc 











= ed them himself. But be 





phlets, which have sold 
more than 15 million copies. Some 
dozen books have come from his type- 
writer, novels, biography, travel, fic- 
tion, detective stories, and even text- 
books, In pamphlets and books he has 
topped 2 million words; and this does 
not include his weekly column Along 
the Way, syndicated in Catholic news- 
papers, nor the steady flow of maga- 
zine articles which have poured forth 
month after month for 25 years. 
Before Father Lord had ever written 
a pamphlet, however, he had written 
a number of plays, pageants and musi- 
cal shows. In fact, if he were writing 
to please himself this would probably 
be the principal part of his production. 
He has written more than 50 musical 
compositions. He has written and pro- 
duced 22 plays, most of which have 
been published. He is a specialist in 
the comparatively rare pageant form, 


lieve it or not, writing and composing 
occupy a minor part of his time. . 

Daniel A. Lord was born in 1888 of 
Irish-English ancestry, and was reared 
on Chicago’s south side. From his pe 
ternal grandfather, a Presbyterian 
minister, he acquired his first name 


and apparently some penchant for} 
theology. His education was begun at: 


the public school across from his house. 
He finished grade school at Holy An 
gels academy, where he picked up his 
middle name, Aloysius, at Confirma 
tion. 

He has recorded his earlier liberal 
education in his biography of his 
mother. A great devotee of the legiti- 
mate theater, then in its heyday, she 


took her young son to the best plays it | 


Chicago in those pre-movie days. The 
young man saw the best Chicago could 


offer from the mid-90’s until 1909) 


*St. Nazianz, Wis. March, 1948. 
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when he went to the Jesuits. His moth- 
er provided a music teacher and a 
painting instructor. She sent him to 
dancing school to help him avoid the 
awkwardness of growing up. 

By 1917 he had an M.A. from St. 
Louis university, and began to teach 
English. In 1919 he was a full pro- 
fessor and student counselor. Then 
followed four years of theological 
study, and in 1923 Father Lord was 
ordained. His teaching years were to 
prove valuable for his main job, begun 
in 1925, when he was appointed na- 
tional organizer of the Sodality of Our 
Lady. The Sodality (the word means 
comradeship) needed a liberally edu- 
cated man, one who could write, talk, 
and administer. He could do all that 
and a lot besides. In 1925, when Father 
Lord took over, the national organ of 
the Sodality movement, the Queen’s 
Work, had 3,000 subscribers. Now it 
has well over 100,000. Then the 
Oueen’s Work occupied a small suite 
of offices in a new six-story fireproof 
office building in St. Louis; now it 
owns the building and fills all six floors 
and basement. 

Father Lord began the Summer 
Schools of Catholic Action in 1931. 
Four hundred young people turned 
up in St. Louis for the first one. After 
16 years the summer schools have in- 
structed more than 75,000 people at 
the “six days you'll never forget.” They 
are conducted like a road show. The 
QOueen’s Work staff have special cars 
on the trains, which move them 
through half a dozen cities for a 
week’s stand in each. Last year they 


were held in New York, Montreal, 
Boston, Chicago, San Antonio, St. 
Paul, and St. Louis. Father Lord likes 
to think of the summer school as the 
largest Catholic school in the country, 
and so it is, for it now attracts more 
than 10,000 students a year. What the 
school lacks in length it makes up in 
enthusiasm, largely generated by the 
national director, who opens each 
morning’s session himself. After 22 
years under Father Lord’s direction, 
the national office has developed into 
a service bureau for about 10,000 par- 
ish societies and 2,300 school units rep- 
resenting about a half million young 
people. 

Father Lord’s headquarters is the 
Oucen’s Work in St. Louis. A more 
unique organization does not exist. 

Being the Sodality headquarters, it 
is first of all a sodality, a comradeship, 
without any of the caste distinctions 
that often mark an organization of its 
size. There are somewhat over 100 
Queen’s Workers; and charwoman 
and editor-in-chief, shipping clerk and 
executive secretary, are all interested 
in and know a great deal of one an- 
other’s triumphs and defeats. 

All the employees who are not Jesu- 
its have group life insurance, hospital- 
ization, a five-day week, their own 
credit union, a roof-garden recreation 
center. The details of a retirement 
pension plan are being worked out. 
There is a kitchen and recreation and 
lunch room for use of the employees 
at noon each day. The comrades get 
more holidays than the coal miners, 
but with pay: all of Christmas week, 
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the national holidays, all holydays, and 


every once in a while an extra one just’ 


to keep in the spirit of the thing. In 
the elevator one will find notices post- 
ed asking for prayers for so-and-so’s 
mother who is ill, the announcement 
of a baby, the travel schedule of one of 
the staff members, and between the 
lines of every notice one can read es- 
prit de corps. 

The democratic chief at the Oueen’s 
Work always credits his own triumphs 
to the Workers. In truth, part of the 
phenomenal success of the organiza- 
tion is due to many able associates 
whose particular talents Father Lord 
has encouraged. But the boss has a 
way of dealing with “idea men.” 
When one of his associates comes to 
him and suggests that he ought to get 
out a new four-color edition of the 
Catholic Encyclopedia or a 50-volume 
world history, he says, “Brilliant idea! 
Go ahead and let me know how it 
comes along.” More than one budding 
genius has had his life work cut out 
for him in that way. 

When Father Lord is home in St. 
Louis he is a drudge. He rises early 
and comes to work on the streetcar. 
In St. Louis a great deal of time is 
taken answering correspondence, edit- 
ing the magazine, a dozen odd news- 
letters and service bulletins, and set- 
tling administrative problems. 

Not a swivel-chair artist, he does a 
great deal of his administrative work 
from an easy chair with a dictaphone 
next to it. Papers are piled around the 


ae 


chair on the floor rather than on a 
desk. Telephones and radio receivers 
he cannot abide, although he is often 
enough on the microphone end of the 
latter gadget. His writing is done dur- 
ing the after hours, on some of the 
many Queen’s Work holidays, or 
sometimes he will go away for.a week 
and when he comes back there will be 
two or three new pamphlets, five or 
six magazine articles, and copy for sev- 
eral new children’s books. 

Father Lord’s success as a juvenile 
author is of recent date. A few years 
ago a man who produces children’s 
books for the 10c stores approached 
him to do the copy for a couple of 
books with a religious theme. The first 
year they sold a million copies and be- 
gan to look a little like the tail that 
wagged the dog. So far he has written 
40 of them. 

Sometimes those who know Father 
Lord and his work but slightly accuse 
him of being unscholarly because of 
his tremendous output. The fact is 
that he started his career as a professor, 
has two honorary doctorates, and some 
of his books are considered of prime 
importance in their respective fields. 
His The Mystical Body of Christ is 
widely quoted, translated, and respect- 
ed, and a religion textbook is used in 
many Catholic colleges. 

Ordinarily, however, he does not 
have time for scholarship. He regards 
it as his particular work to popularize 
lofty truths and ideals. He is above all 
else a publicist. 
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J. SCHAEFER 


T Papal Guard, or what 
may be called “the Army of 


the Pope,” is a token army, just 
as Vatican City is but a token 
State. Sight-seers behold a small, 
well-disciplined corps of guards 
and police, quietly, efficiently 
patrolling Vatican City and the 
palace of the Holy Father. 

The papal army is composed 
of four units, the famous Swiss 
Guard, Papal Gendarmes, Pala- 





Less than one division 





tine Guard, and Noble Guard. The 


Swiss isthe oldest; it received its name 
from the place of origin of its recruits. 
Today recruits come to the Guard 
from all except one of the Swiss can- 
tons, and even in the bitterest days of 
the so-called Reformation, some Prot- 
estant cantons maintained their re- 
cruitment. 

The dress of the Swiss Guard, said 
to have been designed by Michelan- 
gelo, has undergone no change in the 
long history of the corps, and is one 
of its chief points of pride. It consists 
of red, yellow, and blue-striped full 
blouse and knickers, blue and yellow- 
striped leggings, metal breastplate, 
white neck ruff, and a flat-sided metal 
helmet whose top is adorned with a 
red tuft. A medieval halberd, a long- 
shafted pike, because of which the sol- 


the Pope 


Condensed from the 


Liguorian* 


dier-guards are called halberd- 
iers, completes their colorful 
dress uniform. Today the Guard 
is also equipped with modern 
rifles. Outmoded, almost gaudy 
though it may be, there is a cer- 
tain appropriateness about the 
dress of the Swiss guards; it re- 
minds the corps of a history al- 
most unparalleled in the annals 
of military bodies. 

On Jan. 21, 1506, 150 Swiss 
soldiers, under the leadership of Capt. 
Caspar Silenen, passed through the 
Porta del Populo north of Rome to the 
piazza of St. Peter’s. There they were 
solemnly blessed by Pope Julius II, 
who a year before had arranged for 
their coming to Rome to undertake 
guardianship of the papal palace. Swiss 
Catholics still glory in the title con- 
ferred upon them by Pope Julius II, 
“Defenders of the Liberty of the 
Church.” 

Both the trials and glories of the 
papacy were shared by the Guard. In 
1527 a motley group of French and 
Italian soldiers, drawn by hopes of 
easy plunder, swept through Italy to 
Rome. Papal forces, pitilessly outnum- 
bered, were slaughtered in the path of 
the onrushing horde. Rome fell on 
May 7; more than 7,000 citizens were 


*1118 N. Grand Blvd., St. Louis, 6, Mo. February, 1948. 
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put to death ina day; the city, even the 
churches, were pillaged; and Pope 
Clement VII fled to the Castle of San 
Angelo. Of the Swiss Guard, which 
numbered 250, only 47 reached the 
castle, the remainder being cut down 
in their stubborn defense of St. Peter’s 
and the person of the Holy Father. 

In 1571, when a new invasion of 
the Turks threatened Christendom, 
Pope Pius V placed Don Juan of 
Austria in command of the Christian 
forces. The Turks were decisively de- 
feated in the famous naval battle of 
Lepanto, during which the Swiss 
Guard fought aboard the flagship. In 
the triumphal procession which passed 
in review before the Pope upon return 
of the victorious troops, 40 of the lead- 
ing captives were entrusted to the 
Swiss Guard. 

During the Napoleonic era and once 
more when the troops of Garibaldi de- 
prived the Sovereign Pontiff of the 
last vestige of temporal power, the 
Swiss Guard went into exile with Pius 
VI. Around another Pius, IX, they 
stood, a pitilessly outnumbered little 
bodyguard, and beheld a treacherous 
French officer, a member of the dip- 
lomatic corps, raise the white flag 
which signaled the papal soldiers to 
ground their arms and allowed the 
troops of Garibaldi to rush upon de- 
fenseless Rome. 

In 1825 a contract was completed be- 
tween Pope Leo XII and Lucerne can- 
ton in Switzerland which remains sub- 
stantially in force today. The Swiss 
permitted establishment of a recruit- 


_ing office in Lucerne through which 


more than 200 volunteers, natives of 
the Catholic cantons, between the ages 
of 18 and 25, were to be provided for 
papal service. On his part, Leo XII de- 
termined the pay of the different mem- 
bers of the Guard, provided lodging 
for the soldiers in the Vatican, and rat- 
ified the right of the Swiss to propose 
three candidates for the post of com- 
manding officer. The latest reorgani- 
zation of the corps was made by Pius 
X in 1914. In this the number of the 
Guard was set at six major officers, the 
highest of these holding the rank of 
captain colonel, a chaplain, 15 minor 
officers, and 115 guards or halberdiers. 
Together with the Holy Father, the 
Swiss Guards became voluntary pris- 
oners in the Vatican until the Lateran 
treaty in 1929 again made them the 
bodyguard of a temporal sovereign. 
Under the laws of Vatican City the 
Swiss Guard maintains its duty of 
guarding the person of the Pope and 
acting as his escort, especially in travels 
outside Vatican City. The Guard is in 
direct dependence upon the Holy Fa- 
ther, though the governor of Vatican 
City can request their assistance as 
needed for the security and policing of 
the city. The guards carry their an- 
cient halberds only on dress occasions. 
In all public functions in St. Peter’s 
four of their number, known as the 
Spadoni, marching beside the sedia 
gestatoria of the Pope, carry the Four 
Great Swords given to the Holy See 
by the Swiss four and a half centuries 
ago. They are a symbol of the Catholic 
cantons of Switzerland, champions of 
the temporal power of the Popes. The 
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commanding officer of the Swiss Guard 
today is Baron Henry Pfyffer of Altis- 
hofen, a descendant of former leaders 
of the Guard. 

The three other units of the papal 
army, the Palatine Guard, the Papal 
Gendarmes, and the Noble Guard, are 
of more recent origin. The Palatine 
Guard is composed of two battalions of 
volunteers, comprising a force of about 
500 men. Their commanding officer 
has the rank of colonel, and under him 
are a number of other major and minor 
officers. They reside in Vatican City 
or in Rome. They guard the person 
of the Holy Father and his place of 
dwelling, and attend him at all public 
functions and in the papal chapels. 

The Papal Gendarmes are the Vati- 
can City police, taking their name 
from that adopted generally for simi- 
lar bodies in many states at the time 
of their foundation. The corps consists 
of a commanding colonel, several ma- 
jor officers, and 150 minor officers and 
gendarmes. Their duties consist chief- 
ly in policing and preserving the in- 
ternal order and security of Vatican 
City and the observance of its laws, 
regulations, and ordinances. They al- 
so assist at solemn ceremonies, pontifi- 
cal audiences and religious ceremonies, 
and serve at the villa of Castel Gan- 
dolfo and at properties of the Holy 
See in Rome. 
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When the French took Rome on 
Feb. 15, 1798, all the papal troops, save 
a handful of Swiss Guards, were dis- 
persed. Among those dispersed were 
a body of noblemen known as the Cav- 
aliers of the Guard of His Holiness, 
who formed his guard of honor. To 
replace them, on May 11, 1801, Pope 
Pius VII organized another corps 
known as the Noble Guard of the 
Body of Our Holiness. They enjoy 
first place among the guards of the 
Holy Father and have the honorable 
charge of the immediate care of his 
person. Only descendants of noble Ital- 
ian families can qualify for member- 
ship. ; 
The patron of the Noble Guard is 
St. Sebastian, martyr-commander of 
the Ist Praetorian Cohort. Upon their 
standard of white silk are woven in 
gold the arms of the reigning Pontiff. 
Their commander is chosen from the 
nobility of Rome and is usually hon- 
ored by membership in the Supreme 
Order of Christ. He has the rank of 
lieutenant general. The Guard is di- 
vided into three classes, with the ranks 
of captain, lieutenant and sub-lieuten- 
ant, respectively. 

According to the latest available rec- 
ords, the Guard numbers 103 mem- 
bers, 20 of them retired. Among their 
number are two members of the Pa- 
celli family. 
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=A rvice to the scrupulous: Don’t think you are holy because you imagine you 


are wicked when you are normal. 





S. Ritter, O.F.M. 









By 
DAVID L. LAWRENCE 





MERICANS have set up 
an ideal never before 
envisioned by any 
state: every citizen, re- 

gardless of race, creed or 
color, to be afforded an op- 
portunity for a complete edu- 
cation. 

Three considerations stand out in 
connection with this ideal. 1. America 
desires complete and equal educational 
opportunity for its children. 2. Not all 
Americans are receiving that equal op- 
portunity today. 3. Existing education- 
al opportunities are supplied from two 
sources: the public, tax-supported sys- 
tem of schools and the privately sup- 
ported schools. 

There are private schools on every 
level from kindergarten to university. 
Many of them are almost as old as the 
nation itself. Side by side with the 
government or state schools they have 
been promoting the general welfare of 
the nation, training its citizens, and 
developing its leaders in political, in- 
dustrial, scientific, and cultural life. 





Davo L. LawrENCE was elected mayor 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., in November, 1945, 
after having held various public offices in 
that city for many years. He has long 
been interested in education problems. 











Extra guard duty 


The Catholic Stake in Public Schools 





Condensed from 
The Sign* 


Approximately 2,900,000 stu- 
dents are being trained for 
America in the Catholic 
school system alone. Catholic 
schools represent the largest 
organized division of private 
education. 

As our nation is consti- 
tuted, both private and public schools 
are necessary. Education under strictly 
private auspices could never achieve 
the total American ideal. While edu- 
cation is traditionally a function of the 
church, it was evident in the first years 


of American history that nothing but — 


confusion and failure would result if 
each religious group in the country at- 
tempted to operate its own school sys- 


tem. Some religious groups then, as © 


now, were numerically too small to 
maintain schools. 

But while provision of opportunity 
for education is one of the functions of 
government, the state need not itself 
become an educational institution. 
Where the church or other groups are 
able to establish good schools, the gov- 
ernment needs only to encourage and 
assist them. But in America it seems 
necessary for the state to establish its 
own tax-supported schools to provide 
education for children for whom the 
churches did not or could not provide, 


*Union City, N. J. February, 1948, 
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Any other solution seems impracti- 
cable, if not impossible, in the U. S. 

Granted that public schools are 
necessary for development of some 
Americans and for the promotion of 
the common good of the state, it:does 
not follow that religion need be -ex- 
cluded from the public-school * pro- 
gram. It need not be “neutral” or nega- 
tive in respect to man’s supernatural 
destiny. It is a healthy sign in our days 
that both public educators and repre- 
sentatives of religious groups are seek- 
ing a way to introduce religious con- 
tent and objectives into the program of 
the public schools. 

If it is evident that private education 
cannot meet all the needs of such a com- 
plex society as we have in America, it 
is equally evident that neither can pub- 
lic education. The task of supplying 
equal opportunity for complete educa- 
tion to all Americans is simply too big 
to be handled exclusively by tax-sup- 
ported institutions. To raise the stand- 
ard of education all over the nation to 
the cost level now maintained in Penn- 
sylvania, $145 per child per year, 
would strain local, state, and federal 
tax resources. Suppose the 2,900,000 in 
Catholic schools and colleges alone sud- 
denly became a public charge. Not 
counting a penny for capital outlay to 
build new schools, it would require 
$420,500,000 a year to keep them in 
school. 

There is an even more important 
reason why private schools should be 
encouraged in our nation, a reason that 
is closely associated with fundamental 
Americanism. 


The peculiar contribution that 
America has made to political science 
has been the attempt to balance the 
common good with the largest possible 
measure of individual liberty. Those 
who advocate an exclusive state system 
of schools which all future citizens 
must attend, are advocating a species 
of collectivism that is contrary to the 
American ideal and destructive of free- 
dom of thought, without which no 
other freedom has any meaning. In 
America, private schools, whether 
Catholic, Lutheran, Jewish or non- 
sectarian, are not merely to be tolerat- 
ed, but encouraged. They are necessary 
for the promotion of true American- 
ism. 

As an American citizen, every Cath- 
olic has a stake in the public-school 
system, not because he is a Catholic but 
because he is a citizen. His taxes help 
build and maintain the public schools, 
and they belong to him as much as to 
any other citizen. As a citizen, each 
Catholic should be concerned with 
their levels of achievement, caliber of 
their teachers, adequacy of teacher sal- 
aries, and total effectiveness for promo- 
tion of good citizenship and general 
welfare of the nation. The Catholic 
citizen not only has a right to express 
his opinions about public-school poli- 
cies and practices, but he has a distinct 
duty to guard and protect the inter- 
ests of the public schools, and to insist 
that their program be conducive to the 
development of sound Americanism. 
Catholics who evince no interest or 
concern about the problems of public 
education, simply because they have a 
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school system of their own, are guilty 
of poor citizenship. 

It seems to me that many Catholics 
have distorted notions about their re- 
lations to their own schools. Some of 


them regard the Catholic schools as. 


competitors, or even enemies, of the 
public schools. Others, limited by a 
narrow, parochial view, fail to see their 
schools as a huge, coordinated system 
of education contributing to the na- 
tional welfare, as a part of the total na- 
tional educational agency. Too fre- 
quently they are interested only in their 
own parish school, and even this in- 
terest lasts only as long as they have 
children in school. They do not see the 
parish school as a contributing factor 
to community development. They have 
no pride in the fact that their own state 
and the nation prosper immensely 
from the existence of a coordinated, 
well-organized group of schools. And 
even beyond this they fail completely 
to grasp the tremendous contribution 


that is made to the life of the nation by 
the huge, interlocking system of Cath. — 
olic schools from nursery school to uni- | 
versity, which, at this moment, is train- 
ing almost 3 million future American 
citizens. 

If the public-school system, as repre- 
sented by “the little red schoolhouse,” 
is regarded as the proving ground for 
democratic citizenship and the train- 
ing center of presidents, senators, in- 
dustrialists, generals, admirals, labor 
leaders, and all the other personnel of 
American civilization, Catholics should 
know that their own schools are equal 
contributors in this cause, and in addi- 
tion serve as a training center for the 
ieadership of the Church and a prov. 
ing ground of Christianity. 

The Catholic schools have contribut- | 
ed immeasurably to the propagation of | 
the faith and the promotion of Ameri- 
can civilization. They should receive | 
the recognition they deserve as an in 
tegral part of the American tradition, 


8” 
Lesson Learned 


Ow THE streets of a city in “Yugoslavia the police arrested an old man for 
distributing leaflets. At headquarters his dirty little knapsack proved to com 
tain nothing more harmful than a handful of blank sheets of paper. 
“What is the meaning of this?” the police demanded. 
The old man smiled and replied, “The people know what I mean.” 
Wall Street Journal quoted in Quote (11-17 Jan. °48). 
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Lesson to Come 


ua? MAN named Idzi Zurek was sentenced to eight years in prison by a coutt 
in Poznan, Poland. His offense was expressing doubts whether Poland is truly 
independent. Eight years in the clink should certainly teach him how free 


he is. Des Moines Register quoted in the Minneapolis Tribune (12 Jan. *48)- 








The poor have pity 


at Pack Pigs’ Feet 


By NORMA FOSTER 


Condensed from Work* 


‘RIENDs of mine said, “Work in the 
stockyards? Are you crazy? You'll 
hate it.” But one day I went down to 
one of the employment offices in the 
yards, and I said, “Any jobs open to- 
day?” Before long they led me to a 
table in the canning department and I 
went to work stuffing pigs’ feet into 
bottles. 

That was about 18 years ago. I start- 
ed out at 27.44¢ an hour. Now I'm get- 
ting 91¢. Still stufing pickled pigs’ 
feet into bottles. Some people ask me, 
“Why are you staying at that job so 
long, you silly girl?” 

And I tell them the truth even 
though it sometimes really shocks 
them. I tell them that I don’t mind the 
job; in fact, I actually like it. Now 
that’s one thing you must never admit. 
It’s the style, you know, to say nasty 
things about your job. We all do at 
times. Sometimes we mean it, some- 
times we don’t. But it takes my breath 
away, honestly it does, the way some 
persons do hate their jobs. A wonder 
they don’t become cases. Come to think 
of it, maybe some of them already are. 

What gets some of the people, I 
think, is the piecework. Besides the 
hourly rate, we get piece rates accord- 
ing to the number of bottles filled. I 
don’t give a hoot about the piece rate; 





I don’t even know what amount it is, 
to tell you the truth. I don’t believe in 
breaking my neck. I put through about 
250 or 300 bottles an hour. Just enough 
to keep me out of mischief and to sat- 
isfy the boss. 

Some of the others, though, really 
knock themselves out. I guess you can’t 
blame them. I’m single, but lots of 
them have families. So they work like 
mad for those extra pennies, in hopes 
of making a decent living. You should 
see those women grab those trays com- 
ing down the conveyor belt. Each tray 
has just the right amount of pigs’ feet 
for a bottle. You dump the feet into 
the bottle, push the stuff down with a 
wooden stick — wfft, wfft, a couple 
pushes on the stick, and then you're 
ready for the next bottle. 

The work becomes real automatic. 
You do a lot besides work. You can 
spend your time thinking about who 
you're going to visit and what clothes 
you're going to buy. You can talk 
about President Truman or Lana 
Turner. Or else, if you’re working 
with a lively bunch, you can sing and 
hum. 

Most of all we talk. My, how some 
of those girls do gossip. It gets them in- 
to trouble sometimes. One girl spilled 
the beans about someone else’s going 


*3 E. Chicago Ave., Chicago, 11, Ill, March, 1948. 
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out with a married man who worked 
in a department close by. Such a flare- 
up. Almost everyone stopped working, 
piece rate or no piece rate. They want- 
ed to know who spilled the beans. 
Somebody said it was me that did the 
talking. The supervisor said No. “It 
wasn’t Norma; she keeps her lips but- 
toned about things like that.” 

Maybe that’s why I’ve lasted 18 years 
in one place. Most of the time I’ve 
known when.to keep my lips buttoned. 
I’ve learned to keep my lips buttoned 
when “cigars” are passed out. A 
“cigar” means some burning words 
from the boss. Certain bosses have 
certain occasions for handing out 
cigars. I’ve made a study of them. 
Each has a pet peeve. Some get burned 
up when you're not right on the job 
when the whistle blows. Others get hot 
when you leave a second early for the 
dressing room. 

You've got to study each and find 
out his favorite reason for giving free 
cigars. Then you adjust yourself ac- 
cordingly. 

What makes work interesting to me 
is that I like people. I like finding out 
what it takes to get along with them. 
Gee, it’s hard to do with some of them. 
People of all colors and nationalities 
work in the yards. So you get a mix- 
ture of personalities, too. Hard-boiled. 
Stubborn. Ignorant. Timid. All kinds. 
And you have to try to get along with 
them all. 

Some of them don’t care for me be- 
cause I’m colored. At least that’s the 
way they act when I first get to know 
them. But usually they break down 


after a while and become human. 

Sometimes it’s harder for me-to get 
along with other Negfoes than with 
whites. There was one girl who had 
a “color complex”: she thought every- 
one was picking on her simply be- 
cause of her dark color, and she kept 
saying so. It took a lot to keep from 
telling this girl to shut up and learn 
to get along with people. Maybe I'd 
have done that if any good would 
have come of it. She was a pretty 
hopeless case though, so I kept my lip 
buttoned and got along with her. 

Some of the girls who work with 
me are always complaining about the 
union. They say this is wrong with 
the union and that’s wrong with the 
union. But do they ever go to union 
meetings? Ask them that question, 
and you just draw a blank stare. I tell 
them about all the things the union has 
done and can do. But they say, “They 
get my dollar and a half a month; what 
else do they want?” 

People have,a lot to worry about, so 
I don’t blame them if they get grumpy 
once in a while. Some of them have 
jobs that are lousy. The men especially 
work in places that are noisy and moist 
and smelly. Each one of them does one 
particular operation, like slitting open 
the underbelly of a sheep, and does 
this over and over during the whole 
eight hours. Along our pigs’ feet as- 
sembly line, we don’t make much 
money, but we sure do have a lot of 
fun. Well, at least I do. The rest of 
the girls think I’m crazy to get a kick 
out of such a comveyor-belt job—and 
maybe they’re right. 
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SKED by a friend what he 
teaches, a Christian 


rother replied, “I teach 
boys.” That answer summar 
izes in a way both scope and 
philosophy of education of 
the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, more popularly 
known as Christian Brothers. {fo 
The initials F.S.C. following 45* 
their Religious name are the 3 
first letters of Fratrum Scho- 
larum Christianarum, of the ® 
Brothers of the Christian Schools. 

The Brothers teach boys and young 
men in every conceivable type of school 
in 60 countries. The Brothers’ habit, 
black soutane and white rabat, is a 
familiar sight in American elementary 
and secondary schools; in colleges like 
Manhattan in New York and St. 
Mary’s on the Coast; in military acad- 
emies, orphanages, and reform schools. 

The types of schools broaden on the 
international scale. Christian Brothers 
train young men in St. Etienne School 
for Deaf Mutes, France; St. Luke’s 
Fine Arts school, Belgium; School of 
Liturgical Chant, Rome; Santa Espina 
Agricultural school, Spain; Civil Serv- 
ice school, Belgian Congo; La Salle 
Technical school, Turin; normal 








schools for teachers as in Waterford, 
Ireland, or St. Ivan, Czechoslovakia; 
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“Let us remember that we are 
in the holy presence of God.” 


CHRISTIAN BROTHERS 


By ADELBERT JAMES, F.S.C. 


and industrial schools, as in 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
Thus on a world front the 
Christian Brothers associate 
with boys, toddlers and teen- 
agers, rich and poor, favored 
and underprivileged, talented 
and handicapped. Why? To 
save their souls. 

The variety of schools and 
diversity of subjects taught 
serve as parts of a larger pro- 
gram of complete education, 
with religion as the core and the God- 
loving Christian gentleman as the final 
product. The boy’s eternal welfare is 
the goal toward which all else is di- 
rected. If a Brother teaches him science 
or language, fine arts or trades, as a 
way to success in life, it is only that he 
may likewise teach him those religious 
principles and practices that will make 
a saint. This global effort of saving 
souls through religious education won 
from Pope Pjus X the title, “Apostles 
of the Catechism” for the Christian 
Brothers. 

Their apostolate received its impetus 
from St. John Baptist De La Salle, who 
founded the Brothers in Rheims, 
France, in 1680. De La Salle had been 
a successful, rich young canon of the 
Cathedral of Rheims. Providential cir- 
cumstances brought him into contact 
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with Adrien Nyel, a zealous Christian 
gentleman interested in the education 
of poor boys. The tragic conditions of 
the poor and their inability to improve 
their lot because of insufficient educa- 
tion touched the heart of De La Salle. 
But more, the growing waves of delin- 
quency and vice among idle youths in 
European cities fired his zeal. 

Nyel, in his enthusiasm to expand 
his work and to found new schools, 
often failed to solidify the work by 
caring for the teachers and schools he 
had left behind. This De La Salle at- 
tempted to do in Rheims, and soon the 
whole responsibility for their continu- 
ance and maintenance was his. 

The founder’s chief care was be- 
stowed on the masters, whom he in- 
structed in good methods of teaching 
and helped spiritually by his counsel 
and example. To perpetuate the work 
and inspire his followers with confi- 
dence in providence, he resigned as 
canon, distributed his wealth among 
the poor, left his ancestral mansion to 
live with the teachers, and vowed to 
devote his life to the Christian educa- 
tion of youth. 

Gradually, he formed around him 
a well-trained body of zealous young 
men, imbued with his gwn spirit of 
faith and zeal. This was the beginning 
of the Institute of the Brothers of the 
Christian Schools in 1680. He drew 
up a constitution for his Brothers; pre- 
pared textbooks for his pupils; opened 
a normal school for secular teachers; 
and composed a manual of methods 
and school management that is still 
used. Matthew Arnold praised it, 
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“Later works on the subject have little 
improved the precepts, while they en- 
tirely lack the unction.” 

As time went on, the Brothers, un- 
der guidance of their founder, became 
the foremost educators of the day. 
Among their other achievements, they 
popularized the simultaneous method 
of teaching; gave priority to the ver- 
nacular over Latin in teaching children 
to read and as the vehicle for general 
instruction; founded the first real nor- 
mal school in 1684; opened reforma- 
tories; and conducted on Sundays the 
first systematic schools for adult edu- 
cation. Their curriculum drew the 
trend away from exclusively classical 
training towards a more comprehen- 
sive program, including commercial, 
vocational, civic, and scientific subjects. 
Victor Duruy, minister of public in- 
struction in France, declared in his 
official report of 1867, “From this first 
essay sprang an education, which, if it 
had been made general, would have 
advanced by a century the organiza- 


tion of schools for adults, and even the - 


specialized instruction of which our 
epoch is so justly proud.” 

De La Salle saw that all such innova- 
tions would be meaningless without 
supernatural motivation and aid. He 
therefore placed his institute under 
protection of the divine Child and His 
blessed Mother. The star of Bethlehem 
became the Brothers’ symbol, and the 
words Signum Fidei the reminder of 
the spirit of faith that must be theirs 
if they are to be truly effective instru- 
ments of God’s will. 

The soul of any apostolate is an in- 
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terior life of prayer and meditation. To 
help foster this recollection, De La Salle 
recommended the prayerful reminder, 
“Let us remember that we are in the 
holy presence of God” and the invoca- 
tion, “Live Jesus in our hearts! For- 
ever!” which have become Christian 
Brother mottoes. Down through more 
than two and a half centuries they 
have been used in the schools 
at the hour prayers or at the 
change of periods to give each 
boy and Brother a moment 
to reflect on the divine pres- 
ence and to dedicate his work 
to God. The late Cardinal 
Hayes enjoyed relating that 
when the chimes in the cathe- 
dral_ residence struck the 
hour, they carried him back to his 
years as a Brothers’ boy. He always 
continued the practice of recalling at 
those moments the presence of God. 
In arranging the day for his Broth- 
ers, who were to be contemplatives as 
well as men of intense activity, De La 
Salle provided the time for vocal and 
mental prayer, Mass, spiritual reading, 
silence, study, preparation of classes 
and community recreation. The Broth- 
ers are not priests, and do not aspire 
nor train to be priests. Theirs is a voca- 
tion distinct in itself, abundantly 
blessed by God and approved by the 
Church. Already, the heroic sanctity of 
two members, Bl. Brother Solomon 
and Bl. Brother Benildus, has been pro- 
claimed by the Church. The causes of 
eight others who died with a reputa- 
tion for holiness have been presented at 
Rome for the examinations and pro- 
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cedures leading to beatification and 
canonization. 

The training of a young candidate 
is designed to prepare him to excel as 
a religious educator. For boys. who 
have not completed high school there 
is a junior department that ‘permits 
them to complete their secondary 
studies while also following a spiritual 
program aimed to orientate 
them with the Brothers’ life. 
High-school graduates and 
college men enter the noviti- 
ate, which follows the tradi- 
tional monastic practices of 
Religious Orders. Here the 
aspirant receives the habit 
and his Religious name. At 
the end of the canonical year, 
he pronounces temporary vows of 
poverty, chastity, and obedience, which 
are renewed until he is of age to make 
perpetual profession. 

The young Brother continues his 
formation in the scholasticate, where 
he pursues studies leading to the Bach- 
elor degree. He follows likewise a pro- 
gram of pedagogical studies, cultural 
activities, and athletics. He is thus pre- 
pared for the classroom and for the 
after-school hours when he will be 
with his boys as coach of teams, dra- 
matic director, moderator of clubs or 
adviser on publications. 

Having completed his years of for- 
mal training, the Christian Brother 
continues the spiritual, intellectual, and 
professional practices started in forma- 
tion. His daily religious exercises af- 
ford him the opportunity of growing 
in Christ-like virtue. During the year 
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and in summer, every Brother is urged 
to follow courses leading to Master and 
Doctorate degrees. In the classroom, 
his pedagogical skill is tested and re- 
molded in the crucible of daily prac- 
tice. 

His is a sublime calling. In his career 
as a religious teacher, a Brother has the 
responsibility of shaping the lives of 
thousands of boys. It is his lifelong task 
to make them a little better for having 
known him. He is rewarded by per- 
ceiving the sparks of maturing intelli- 
gence in the youth he teaches; his les- 
sons shape a growing faith, and fire 
conviction to live life beyond the selfish 
ends most lives are lived for. His 
words, admonitions, and example will 
be carried in the minds of his students 
all their lifetime and even passed on 
to other generations to a sum total of 
good that only God can estimate. If 
only one boy were persuaded tov hate 
evil and do good by his teaching, his 
life would be an eminent success. But 
his vocation will bring to him thou- 
sands of boys to profit by his insight 
and example. With this in mind, Pope 
Pius XI told the Christian Brothers, 
“Your work in the Church is second to 
none.” 

During the current year, the Chris- 
tian Brothers are officially celebrating 
their centenary of educational work in 
the U. S. Providential designs so ap- 
parent when De La Salle initiated the 
institute were again evident in the 
American foundation. The 40’s and 
50’s of the last century were marked by 
waves of Catholic immigration met by 
the stiff anti-Catholicism of Know- 


nothingism, the A. P. A., and the god- 
less school. Clergy were few and voca- 
tions fewer. 

Almost miraculously, the Brothers 
spanned the continent with Catholic 
schools. In a wilderness spotted by 
boom cities and ghost towns, they laid 
the permanent foundations of learn- 
ing. Withifi 25 years they had estab- 
lishments in Louisiana, New Mexico, 
the Mississippi valley, and the Pacific 
coast as well as in the populated cities 
of the East. Everywhere they safe- 
guarded the faith of immigrant chil- 
dren while at the same time fostering 
among them priestly and Religious vo- 
cations that would provide a spiritual 
counteroffensive. 

Today, in five flourishing provinces, 
some 90 schools, academies, and col- 
leges conducted by nearly 1,600. Chris- 
tian Brothers are pulsing with the life 
of Catholic youth. From these schools 
flow an endless stream of distinguished 
alumni including cardinals, archbish- 
ops, bishops, priests, Religious of all 
Orders, professional men, statesmen, 
and ordinary citizens whose proud 
boast is that they are Christian Broth- 
ers’ boys. 

What St. John Baptist De La Salle 
started in 1680 in Rheims has circled 
the globe. At the hour prayer, be it an- 
nounced by the tinkling of a bell or the 
whirr of an electrical buzzer, thou- 
sands of tiny tots, school boys, prep- 
sters and GI collegians pause to re- 
member that they are in the’ holy 
presence of God and to the invocation, 


“Live Jesus in our hearts,” answer | 


“Forever.” 
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HE story can be told in one sen- 

tence: three Polish war refugees, 
Stanley Augustiniak, Thomas Brzyski 
and Marion Tanczyk, arrived in Mil- 
waukee and will live there. But there’s 
more to the story than a cold state- 
ment of that simple fact: life behind 
barbed-wire fences, starvation diets, no 
word from their families in four years, 
refusal to return to their native land 
for fear of communist persecution, and 
a chance to come to the U. S. 

Their new life started as they 
stepped off a train from Chicago on a 
Friday afternoon. Waiting to meet 
them were a priest and a representa- 
tive of the St. Vincent de Paul society, 
Father Joseph Swierczynski, curate at 
St. Hyacinth’s, and Charles O’Neill. 

Three days later, they found them- 
selves employed at Allis-Chalmers, 
boarding with the Komar family out 
at 8907. W. Montana, making plans to 
become citizens, and learning English 
word by word. 


Last summer, Walter Geist, presi- 
dent of Allis-Chalmers, started the ball 
rolling when he became disturbed at 
the numbers of displaced persons un- 
der American custody in Europe who 
refused to return to their homelands 
because of communist domination 
there. He wondered over their chances 
of coming to this country (as all of our 
forefathers did) to escape persecution 
and enjoy freedom. He passed the idea 
along, and the employment manager 
at the plant, C. S. Hagensen, called 
Bishop Atkielski to inquire what Cath- 
olic group was working with war refu- 
gees. 

A letter to the Catholic Committee 
for Refugees in New York from Allis- 
Chalmers said the company would pro- 
vide jobs for 50 displaced persons. 

(To forestall any objections about 
the displaced persons taking jobs 
away from citizens, note these facts: 
Allis-Chalmers has jobs waiting for 
1,300 workers. Both Mr. Green, presi- 
dent of AFL, and Mr. Murray, presi- 
dent of CIO, have urged Congress to 
let in 100,000 displaced persons each 
year for the next four years.) 

Monsignor Kamora, in charge of the 
New York office of the Catholic Com- 
mittee for Refugees, got in touch with 
Allis-Chalmers. They had three men. 
After an O.K. from the company, 
Monsignor Kamora phoned the St. 
Vincent de Paul society’s office in Mil- 
waukee. 

Mr. O’Neill said the Vincentians 
would meet the men as they got off the 
train. Late Friday afternoon, Mr. 
O'Neill and Father Swierczynski were 


*793 N. Jackson St., Milwaukee, Wis. March 6, 1948. 
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at the Northwestern depot to welcome 
the strangers. The DP’s eyes popped 
with amazement over the amount of 
food served them at a local restaurant. 
Questions and answers in Polish flew 
thick and fast, with Father Joe stop- 
ping every now and then to let Mr. 
O'Neill in on the high lights of the 
conversation. , 

Then they visited St. Hyacinth’s 
church. The lights were turned on to 
show the beauty of the Lord’s house. 
Familiarly the three dipped their fin- 
gers in the holy-water font, and right 
inside the door knelt on one knee, 
bowed low and blessed themselves. 
Then came a call on the pastor, Mon- 
signor Goral, who showered them 
with cigarettes when he found out that 
two of them smoked. Finally they ar- 
rived at their new home out on W. 
Montana St., where they will board. 

(Note this fact, too, please: there is 
no shortage of single rooms for indi- 
viduals in Milwaukee. The list of 
householders offering to rent single 
rooms is growing daily in the ad col- 
umnsof the newspapers.) 

Saturday morning they went to the 
Allis-Chalmers plant to fill out job ap- 
plication blanks. Since only one of the 
three knew any English, Henry Miel- 
carek, head of the personnel depart- 
ment, was drafted for the job of in- 
terpreting. One of the staff in the 
employment office soon came in with 
word that there were three jobs under 
a foreman who could speak Polish. All 
three passed physical examinations’ in 
the hospital. They were told to report 
for work Monday. 


Sunday morning found them at the 
10 o'clock Mass at St. Joseph’s church, 
West Allis. They picked that Mass 
since it was the only one at which they 
would hear a Polish sermon. After 
Mass they met Father Ray Witkowski, 
the curate, and were welcomed all over 
again. They beamed as they told him 
how good it was to hear hymns in 
Polish again, especially the Angelus. 

Monday morning, with Mr. Miel- 
carek again guiding them, they filled 
out the routine forms and were taken 
to the department where they would 
work. 

Each of the three has a long story of 
suffering and of faithful service as 
helpers to American forces after their 
liberation. Hope was born again for 


them more than a year ago when the ~ 


American military government an- 
nounced that those displaced persons 
who did not want to go back to their 
native lands could apply for admission 
to this country. They had their choice 
of going to Canada, Argentina, or com- 
ing here. 

After the three signed up, there 
came a long period of waiting. A work- 
er of War Relief Services—National 
Catholic Welfare service interviewed 
them, after the U. S. military men had 
O.K.’d them. Finally they were called, 
told it was their turn, given a train 


ticket to Bremen and.a ship ticket to | 


New York. It was in Bremen that the 
three first met. In New York, the Cath- 
olic Committee for War Refugees met 
them, took care of all details, provided 
them with a.ticket to Milwaukee and 
$20 for incidental expenses. 
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(If possible, they are expected to pay 
back the $184 boat fare, the $28 rail 
fare, and the $20 loan within a year. 
That will enable the committee to con- 
tinue doing the same for others.) 

Stanley Augustiniak, 25, lived in 
Bialka, a suburb of Warsaw. In 1944 
he was taken by the Germans to do 
war work in a sugar refinery. Later he 
worked on a farm. When the Ameri- 
cans came (and how well each one of 
the three remembered the exact day 
and date of deliverance) he was sent 
to a displaced-persons camp, later to 
Munich. There he worked for the U. S. 
army loading trucks for the quarter- 
master corps. 

Thomas Brzyski, 26, lived in 
Rzesrow, and worked on his father’s 
farm. He was too young to serve in the 
Polish army. In 1943, when the Ger- 
mans were seeking an older brother 
who had been in the army and could 
not find him, they took Thomas as a 
political prisoner and shipped him to 
Fahrkurchen. There he worked on a 
farm and cheered wildly May 1, 1945, 
as the Americans liberated him. He 


then worked for the U.S. army. 

Marion Tanczyk, 33, was a private 
in the Polish army, captured two 
weeks after the war started in 1939, 
and sent to Germany as a war prisoner. 
He escaped and got back to Czestocho- 
wa, but was caught and sent to a pun- 
ishment camp, later to work on a farm. 
March 27, 1945, is his red-letter day. 
From that date on, until he left for this 
country, he worked for the U.S. army, 
doing kitchen work. 

Those of you who have read this far 


-must be interested. I hope you've 


thought of your forefathers coming to 
this country, the land of the free and 
of opportunity, and felt how wonder- 
ful a chance the three DP’s have. I 
know you wouldn’t choose to live in 
a communist-dominated country any 
more than they. 

There’s a bill before Congress to let 
100,000 displaced persons into the U.S. 
each year for the next four years. If it 
has not become law by the time you 
read this, why not write your congress- 
man and senator and tell them to hur- 
ry up and pass that bill? 


Sas” 
Remarxable Choice 


“Weir the Christian hopes for in another world at the end of time, the Marxist 
dreams of in this world and in the duration of our time. The Christian expects 
it from a supernatural intervention; the Marxist sees it as the natural end of an 
immanent process. An end of history in the heart of still unfolding time! Fusion 
with nature in essentially unchanged conditions of perception and intelligence 
and without essential changes in the human organism! Peace and harmony 
without any new principles being introduced into this humanity which up to 
now has never ceased to rend and destroy itself! Has Christianity ever demanded 
such an abdication of the mind? Which side expects the more incredible 


miracles? Henri de Lubac in the Dublin Review (1st quarter 48). 
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Through three wars, Mary’s help has brought the sons back home 


A Mountain Called f#lariabilf 


By 
DOMINIC KORTIL 


|i: decades beyond the 

emory of its oldest 
grandmother, the citizens 

of Amberg, Germany, 

have paid honor to Our 

Lady of Perpetual Help. 

The great mountain that 

looms over the town bears her name, 
Mariahilf Berg. High on the mountain 
the townsfolk have built a large pil- 
grimage church, over whose main altar 
there shines the miraculous picture. 
Countless favors, even miracles, have 
been granted to pilgrims who climbed 
Mariahilf Berg, and knelt in the 
church before our Lady’s picture. 
Countless votive offerings hang in the 
special side chapel, the gifts of pilgrims 
in thanks for our Lady’s favor. 

But this is a story of the Krieger 
family, father and mother and 11 live- 
ly children, who once lived on the out- 
skirts of Amberg on a_ prosperous 
farm. Like other citizens of Amberg, 
the Kriegers were brought up on devo- 
tion to Our Lady of Perpetual Help; 
our Lady in turn showed a remarkable 
affection for the Kriegers. When Mar- 
garet, one of the daughters, was three 
years old she could not see. The family 
doctor decreed that without surgery 
little Margaret would live in a world 
of twilight all her life. But mother 


Condensed from 
Perpetual Help* 


Krieger had her own ideas. 
She took two woolen shawls 
and made a sort of cradle 
for her little daughter, car- 
ried her on her back from 
their farmhouse to Amberg, 
then up the winding road 
over Mariahilf Berg to the famous 
shrine. It took three days on foot. Lit- 
tle Margaret was quiet as they climbed 
the mountain and while they were in 
the church of Mariahilf. But on the 
way back to Amberg she chattered 
happily, asked questions about the 
big church, and pointed at spires in 
the valley. Frau Krieger brought her 
little daughter to the doctor for a final 
examination. The doctor squinted into 
Margaret’s dancing blue eyes, frowned, 
and mumbled to himself. “Margaret, 
you can see as well as anyone.” He 
shook his head in wonder. 

Anna was younger than Margaret, 
a rosy little elf with straw-colored 
curls, but for some reason she wouldn’t 
learn to walk. When she was already 
past three, she still crept about on all 
fours. Once more Frau Krieger made 
a pilgrimage to Mariahilf’s shrine. On 
the third day of her novena, Anna 
began to walk. 

So the favors multiplied in the Krie- 
ger household. There was the day like 


*Mount St. Alphonsus, Esopus, N.Y. February, 1948. 
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the end of the world when the parish 
priest came hurrying from Amberg to 
the Krieger farm with the last sacra- 
ments. Mother Krieger was mortally 
ill. Her husband, desperate at the 
thought of 11 small motherless chil- 
dren, kept them home from school 
that day. He marshaled them over the 
knoll to the wayside shrine of Per- 
petual Help, where they knelt and said 
the Rosary, begging our Lady to spare 
them their mother. How could our 
Lady refuse the pleading eyes of 11 
youngsters looking up into her face? 
Frau Krieger recovered. She lived to 
see her children grow to maturity; she 
sent her boys off to war, and was there 
to welcome them all home after the 
Armistice in 1918. She attained the 
age of 76. 

The story of how the wayside shrine 
came to be built on the Krieger farm- 
land takes us back to the Franco-Prus- 
sian war. It is really a family war 
memorial, Great-grandfather Krieger, 
when his four strong sons were called 
to the service of their country, made 
a promise to Our Lady of Perpetual 
Help: if she would look after them, 
and bring them safely home, he would 
build a wayside shrine on the property. 
The four boys were no sooner home 
safe and sound than the work was be- 
gun, and before long the shrine, 16 
feet high, was completed, a miniature 
church with an altar, and above it, 
enclosed in glass, a copy of the miracu- 
lous picture of Perpetual Help. 

The shrine was always a favorite 
spot for Krieger children. They organ- 
ized processions, one of the boys play- 


ing priest, the girls wearing wreaths 
of flowers, and all joining in the 
hymns, perhaps a little off key, per- 
haps with words of their own making. 
Hardly a summer’s day went by but 
some of them brought a new bunch 
of flowers and put them in water be- 
fore the wayside shrine. Whenever a 
great festival was at hand, roses were 
culled from Frau Krieger’s garden, 
peonies and large daisies from the 
neighbors up the road. The shrine was 
decorated almost as beautifully as the 
altar in the church of Mariahilf. 
Neighbors would join the Krieger 
family and hold a procession of their 
own in the afternoon, singing hymns 
and reciting the Rosary. And even 
when the snow lay deep on the Krieger 
farm, there were candles burning 
brightly before our Lady’s picture. 

Came the war clouds of 1914 and 
five of the Krieger boys were called to 
the service. The morning each said 
good-by he first went up the path to 
the wayside shrine to remind our Lady 
he was going, tell her to keep an eye 
on him and bring him home. Finally 
Joe, the youngest, went off to the war. 
The Krieger farm was lonely with the 
boys away and with two of the girls, 
Margaret and Anna, nuns in America. 
Five candles burned in the shrine. 
Frau Krieger waited, and one by one 
she saw her five boys coming up the 
road, safe and home at last. 

On August 15, the feast of our 
Lady’s Assumption, the wayside shrine 
was decked, as usual, with daisies and 
pink roses for the festival, and that 
afternoon the neighbors again joined 
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the Kriegers in procession, praying the 
Rosary and singing our Lady’s hymns, 
This time it was a procession of thanks- 
giving, and there were tears in Frau 
Krieger’s eyes as she watched her five 
stalwart sons telling their beads. She 
knew the thoughts that lit their minds, 
That very morning, Joe, her “baby,” 
had come home. 

Young Joe, wounded and semicon- 
scious on the battlefield, had been left 
for dead. Regaining consciousness, he 
had pulled his helmet over his face 
and waited patiently for nightfall. 
Cautiously he began crawling toward 
the lines from No Man’s Land. It was 
two days before he reached safety, and 
all that time he had been thinking of 
our Lady’s shrine at home, praying 
that he would see it again. He had 
spent a whole year in.a military hos- 
pital, and now he was well. Now he 
was home, walking in procession to 
the little wayside shrine. That was all 
in 1918. 

Not so long ago war rumbled up to 
Amberg once more. The sky roared 
with the dreadful din of Flying Fort- 
resses speeding on a mission of destruc- 
tion. They went roaring over the 
mountain of Mariahilf, over the pil- 
grimage shrine and the Krieger farm. 
Once more young Kriegers were called 


to the service, as their fathers and 
grandfathers had been. But once more 
they have all come home to the farm 
and the wayside shrine. 
Unscathed by war, the shrine still 
stands on the Krieger farm. In spring 
a new generation of Kriegers pluck 
edelweiss and violets for Mary; and on 
summer evenings, when a great feast 
falls, there are processions and litanies 
and Rosaries. The neighbors naturally 
grow reminiscent and talk of the past. 
Joe Krieger tells how he was given up 
for dead and yet came home to the 
farm in 1918; his old helmet is hang- 
ing in the shrine. There are many sou- 
venirs hanging there, all votive offer- 
ings of the Kriegers for favors from 
our Lady: helmets from 1870, from 
1918, and from 1944; a long wooden 
rosary; and two wreaths of silver sent 
by two Sisters of St. Dominic from the 
U.S., one in thanks to our Lady for 
the gift of eyes that see, and the other 
for the gift of feet that walk. Anna 
and Margaret, after many years in 
America, have not forgotten Amberg, 
and the farm, and the wayside shrine. 
They have spent well over a quarter 
of a century in the New World, teach- 
ing little ones to love our Lady, as 
Frau Krieger once taught them in the 
shadow of the mountain Mariahilf. 


ee =~ al 
a Belgrade, after Marshal Tito spoke over the radio he turned down an 


old Serbian peasant who asked if he could say a few words, too. 
“Can I say three words?” asked the peasant. “No.” 


“Two words?” “No.” 


“One word?” Tito hesitated and then agreed. 
The peasant went to the microphone and shouted, “Help!” 


Newsweek (29 March *48). 





Harvest time 


i Prospects for i 


Christianity in Japan 
By WILLIAM TEELING 
Condensed from The Tadlet* 


APAN, many people are convinced, 
will become the leading country in 
the Orient. The Japanese think so 
themselves and are planning accord- 
ingly; the Americans think it highly 
probable; and Russia fears it mightily. 
General MacArthur feels that all his 
reforms, all the building up of the 
democratic system he has attempted in 
Japan, have the greatest likelihood of 
success if Christianity gets a proper 
hold and becomes the principal re- 
ligion. He goes as far as to couple the 
ultimate success of democracy in Ja- 
pan with her becoming a Christian na- 
tion. Is there, then, a possibility that 
the leading and most influential coun- 
try in the East is about to become 
Christian, and, as religion seems to 
fade out in many parts of Europe, that 
it is about to sweep forward in the Bar 
East? What are the actual chances? 
Japan has always copied others and 
is a great worshiper of success. More- 
over, she takes up things suddenly, and 
with fantastic enthusiasm. She is far 
and away the most westernized of east- 
ern nations today. Others have been 
westernized through conquest or pene- 
tration; she has westernized herself. 


Her old religion was Buddhism of 


many varieties. Suddenly, about thebe- 
ginning of the last century, a Buddhist 
started a Shinto sect which was in- 
tensely nationalistic. When later on the 
Japanese militarists looked around for 
some religion that would help them in 
their purely materialistic program, they 
found this Shinto sect and built it up to 
its wartime heights of a state religion. 
Now, state Shinto has been officially 
abolished. It is, however, the one great 
weakness of Japan, and has been for a 
long time, that she has a haphazard re- 
ligious background, nothing really in- 
digenous, nothing deeply felt; and the 
Japanese are looking for something. 

The Buddhist temples are still there, 
and, as a Buddhist monk put it to me, 
for the first time in his memory young 
people are coming to see the Buddhist 
priests and to ask them about their re- 
ligion. But no Buddhist priest ever 
thinks of going out to make converts 
and there is no centralized organiza- 
tion among the Buddhists. 

Shinto, offshoot of Buddhism, on 
the surface seems dead. Its shrines are 
everywhere, but they no longer receive 
state support. As a result, the shrines 
look derelict, but the priests still offici- 
ate and, on great feast days, crowds ap- 


*128 Sloane St., S.W. 1, London, England. Jan, 17, 1948, 
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pear at the major shrines to worship. 
How to distinguish between Shinto as 
a religion and Shinto as a patriotic ritu- 
al is, however, the real difficulty. 

Catholicism’s history in Japan in- 
cludes a period underground during 
the persecution in the South. When 
missionaries came out again its devel- 
opment was slow. Today there are not 
many more than 113,000 Catholics. 
Not all can be really counted on. Every- 
one is afraid of what is called “a rice 
Christian,” i.e., someone who is join- 
ing the Church because it is the con- 
queror religion and may bring food 
and office. There are those who favor 
the precaution of separate instruction 
before reception into the Church; but 
others point out that the Japanese never 
like to do things individually, that they 
like to do them in groups, and that 
they should be so instructed. The tend- 
ency is now moving that way. 

The official figure for the total num- 
ber of Christians today is 300,000, but 
the number interested | . Christianity 
to the point of attending services, lec- 
tures and general instruction, is much 
nearer 3 million. By far the largest 
number of those are tending towards 
Catholicism. Even more would prob- 
ably do so, according to General Mac- 


Arthur, if only, as he put it, “the 
Catholics would broaden the basis of 
their approach.” Tlie general feels that 
Catholics should use more Japanese in 
preaching the Gospel and should give 
greater power to the Japanese followers 
of Catholicism to convert others; he 
suggests a kind of lay teacher for this 
program. 

Japan in the last year has had a 
Catholic as minister of education; the 
emperor and the imperial family show 
marked interest in Catholicism; the 
question whether Shinto can or cannot 
be considered a civil, patriotic function 
and not a religious rite may yet be 
solved in our favor, and the Christiani- 
zation of Japan is inexorably mixed up 
with American policy for democratiz- 
ing Japan, whether it is admitted ot 
not. All this should give grounds for 
real optimism. 

As I left Japan I stopped some days 
in Hong Kong where the Jesuits told 
me that during the occupation they 
found that the few Japanese who were 
Catholics and were stationed in Hong 
Kong were far more sincere Catholics 
than any Chinese converts they had 
known. Perhaps the Japanese martyrs 
of 300 years ago were not crucified in 
vain. 


SS” 
ti in Hollywood who know Father MacDonald of Notre Dame are exceed- 


ingly fond of him. 


“You know, Father,” a Hollywood press agent said to him, “I am sick of 
the problems of these $3,000-a-week actors. I have ten of them under contract 
and every day they come to my office to tell me their troubles. I don’t know how 


I stand it.” 


“Do you think that’s tough?” the priest asked. “How’d you like to be one 


of God’s press agents?” 


Motion Picture Magazine quoted in Everybody’s Digest (April ’48). 
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EEP in the heart of Mississippi, in 
D the Sulphur Springs-Camden 
area, stand seven buildings, the Sacred 
Heart Agricultural and Elementary 
school, a church, convent, rectory, clin- 
ic, Veterans’ building, and a model 
home. All are the product of volunteer 
labor by priests and colored people. 

One sultry day four years ago, a 
young priest stepped off the train at a 
sleepy town in central Mississippi. It 
was the nearest stop to his new mission, 
some 22 miles away in the backwoods 
hills. 

This was the introduction of the 
young priest to his new assignment 
as pastor of Immaculate Conception 
church and its missions, Sulphur 
Springs, Camden, Miss., but not his 
introduction to the South. As a mem- 
ber of the Missionary Servants of the 
Most Holy Trinity, his preparation for 
the priesthood had been made largely 
in Alabama, on a plantation in Russell 
county. Here, at a little town called 
Holy Trinity, young men are trained 
to work in America’s home-mission 
fields. 

Sulphur Springs was no longer a 
town, but just a memory. It had been 
one of the early settlements in Missis- 
sippi and became important because it 





Seed on good ground 


Sharecropper Mission 


By ANDREW LAWRENCE, MS.SS.T. 
~ Condensed from the Shield* 


was an overnight stop for the stage- 
coach that traveled the Natchez Trace, 
old Indian trailway from Nashville to 
Natchez. At one time, some 500 people 
lived at Sulphur Springs, and one of 
the first three Catholic churches in 
Mississippi was built there. With the 
coming of the railroad and abandon- 
ment of Sulphur Springs as a stopping- 
off place for travelers, many of its peo- 
ple lost their livelihood and moyed 
away. Only a few Irish-born Catholics 
who had established themselves in 
farming remained. 

They had built and maintained a 
church and, since 1844, had had a long 
succession of pastors of many nation- 
alities. Since the parish covered all of 
upper Mississippi, the resident priest 
always had vast areas to cover by horse- 
back. The long time between the 
priestly visits caused some to waver. 
Slowly, over the years, many were lost 
to the Church. 

For many years, there had been a 
band of Negro Catholics in the Sul- 
phur Springs district also. Nearly all 
the Negroes, descendants of the slaves 
of the Irish landowners, had Irish 
names, and some had accepted the 
faith as well as the names of their 
masters. Gradually, however, they fol- 


*Crusade Castle, Shattuc Ave., Cincinnati, 26, Ohio. February, 1948. 
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lowed the crowd into the other 
churches. 

It was to revitalize the dying parish, 
to reclaim the fallen-away Catholics, 
and to plan some way to help the im- 
poverished people that the Missionary 
Servants of the Most Holy Trinity as- 
sumed direction of Sulphur Springs 
and its missions in the summer of 1943 
at the request of Bishop Richard O. 
Gerow of Natchez. The present parish 
comprises 1,600 square miles, with a 
population of approximately 82,000. 
Of this number, about 65,000 are 
Negroes. 

Little by little, the young priest be- 
came acquainted with his parishioners 
and their problems. He learned names 
and faces, houses, paths, roads. Here 
and there, scattered over the landscape, 
were unpainted cabins set in little 
patches of farmland amid vast stretches 
of pine timber, land whose richness 
had long before leached away. He 
found humble, friendly white and col- 
ored folk whose staunch love of their 
faith had weathered many a storm of 
prejudice that sprang from a misunder- 
standing of Catholic doctrine, 

Sometimes, too, on his travels, the 
pastor sought hospitality in the homes 
of the white landowners and came to 
know their problems also. They had 
lost large numbers of men to the 
armed forces. The missionary under- 
stood the frustration of the landowners 
with land to be worked and no one to 
work it. Above all, he foresaw the trag- 
edy of a transient people, transplanted 
from country to city slums and, at the 
end of the war, back to the country 


again. He knew the poverty of thei 
lives as sharecroppers, but he als 
knew their last state‘would be wo 
than their first, because, never havin 
had any money, the sudden acquisitiol 
of it in the cities would mean whole 
sale spending. They would be able t 
save nothing and would finally co 
home with only bitter memories. 

To assist the white- families and to 
stabilize the Negroes, it was decided to 
open a school which would educate the 
children, give them agricultural train- 
ing, and serve as a social center. 

Since the Negroes outnumber whites 
eight to one, the missionary began with 
them. For several weeks priest and 
people begged trees over the country- 
side. The trees were cut and. hauled to 
the place chosen for the building, the 
most important and the most prom+- 
nent site in the entire area, a stra 
tegic location at the junction of the 
Farmhaven-Camden and the Sharron 
Thomastown roads, which service six 
districts where there are permanent 
groups of Negroes. 

Negro farmhands worked every 
night from eight to midnight on the 
school. On July 16, 1943, a large woodey 
en cross was erected on the missid 
grounds, and the land was officiallj 
dedicated to the service of God. 

During the first year, classes at # 
school were taught by the Sisters of th 
Order of Missionary Servants of t 
Most Blessed Trinity, but in 1945 
suline Sisters from. Louisville, 
joined. the staff to teach the acaden 
subjects. Classes in agriculture, agr@ 
omy, animal shusbandry, and poul 
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faising are taught by the priests of the 
Missionary Servants of the Most Holy 
Trinity. A lay teacher instructs the 
sirls in home economics. The school 
accredited by the state Department 
of Education. 
| From the 5th grade on, the boys and 
girls are given specialized training for 


life on the farm. While the boys learn 


how to handle tools and build sheds, 
houses and farrow pens, the girls learn 
how to make dresses, mend clothing, 
preserve food, and prepare meals. They 
work on the school farm to get practi- 
cal experience and a little money. 
When the students enter high school, 
they begin specific plans for the future, 
studying advanced phases of agricul- 
ture. The girls have a similar program 
in homemaking. 

Graduates with an average of “B” or 
better are offered, without cost, an acre 
of land out of a tract of ten, the balance 
of which they may buy during the 
three years following. When the stu- 
dents finish high school, they have 
chickens, pigs, and a cow with which 
to begin their farm life. Their ten-acre 
homesites can, if managed well, be 

ffered as collateral for loans on pur- 
ase of larger tracts. 

Students who show special ability 

re encouraged to go on to college; they 
are offered scholarships, if they will 
Sign a written agreement that they will 
me back to their home and work 
ong their own people for at least five 
rs. In this way the missionaries hope 
o develop good teachers and a militant 
tholic lay leadership in the area. 
Sacred Heart school is also conduct- 


ing the farm training program for 
veterans- under the GI bill, with 
Father Bernadine Bouland, trained at 
the Louisiana State Agricultural school, 
in charge. Twenty-four Negro veter- 
ans were to finish the course in Febru- 
ary, and 24 more are enrolled for this 
semester. The missionaries are anxious 
to establish the boys on their own 
farms. They feel that the training will 
be useless if applied to tenant farming. 
With the help of the National Catholic 
Rural Life conference, loans have been 
negotiated for nine of the young men, 
and they are already on their farms of 
100 acres. The rest will get their own 
farms during the next few months. 
Nonveteran families are given the op- 
portunity of acquiring property by 
working on the school farm for a set 
rate of pay, part of which applies 
toward the purchase of homesites. 

Another important part of this Mis- 
sissippi mission is the clinic, where 
medical care and nursing aid are dis- 
pensed without cost to all who need it. 
Three Sisters of the Missionary Serv- 
ants of the Most Blessed Trinity, one 
of them a nurse, are in charge of the 
work. It was found that mortality 
among infants was high; more than 
60% of the babies died at birth because 
of lack of prenatal care. Sister-nurses, 
therefore, began to go into the homes. 
The Sisters teach parents practical 
ways to keep themselves and their chil- 
dren healthy, in addition to the preven- 
tive-hygiene classes conducted in the 
school. 

The mission has already branched 
out. Four mission chapels have been 
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established in Ofahoma, Hobuck, 
Cameron, and on a barren hillside in 
Leake county. It is hoped that chapels 
can be opened in Camden, Sharron, 
and Farmhaven within the next two 
years. 

Another kind of help has been given 
to the mission by students from Ursu- 
line college, Louisville, and Manhat- 
tanville College of the Sacred Heart, 
New York City, who come in summer 
to teach catechism in remote areas of 
this vast parish. The girls come at their 
own expense, do their own washing, 





May 


cook their own meals, and spend six 
weeks teaching the children to know 
and love God. This is the way the four 
mission chapels have already been es- 
tablished. 

Hopes for the future include more 
mission chapels and elementary schools 
and, some day, an agricultural college, 
The Catholic Church has always cham- 
pioned the rights of the underprivi- 
leged. This new missionary enterprise 
in the heart of Mississippi has begun 
to meet the needs of such people, eco- 
nomically and spiritually. 
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Atom bombs? Don’t be old-fashioned! 


s+ 





sons, the toxin of the botulinus 

bacillus, now can be produced in 
quantity by the U. S. Chemical War- 
fare service. The toxin is a thousand 
times more deadly than mustard gas; 
an ounce could kill, swiftly and quiet- 
ly, every person in the U. S. and Can- 


| most terrible of all known poi- 


ada. Within 12 to 24 hours after a © 


human being is infected, paralysis sets 
in, which is fatal in 60% to 70% of 


i Bi a ogical Wiattare ved 
The Final Weapon 


By JACK SCHUYLER 


Condensed from America* 


the cases. The toxin attacks the nervous 
system, causing such symptoms as 
sleepiness, partial paralysis of the 
throat, and, at last, death. Spread in 
invisible droplets by planes or through 
the water supply of an entire city, the 
toxin can decimate populations. 

It is but one of the weapons devel 
oped in a biological-warfare , research 
program that cost the U. S. only. $50 
million, compared with the $2 billion) 


*70 E. 45th St., New York City, 17. Feb. 21, 1948. 
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SiX J spent on the atomic bomb. Last year 
the Navy spoke charily of its germ 
mists, hinting at the use of the plague 
cs microbe, which.is considered one of the 

most deadly because of its ability to 













‘ore # withstand cold and humid surround- 

ols F ings and its power to produce the most 

‘ge § killing type of pneumonia known to 

m= J man, a type few persons can resist. 

IVIe Biological warfare might well be- 

rise | come a weapon far more deadly than 

sun | the atomic bomb. With it, belligerents 

*cO- ff could silently set forces at work which 

would kill families in their homes. 

Then, after a short time, the conqueror 

ee | would enter the depopulated areas and 

find the buildings, cities, factories, and 

mines of the country ready for his use. 

We were so worried about the use of 

this weapon by the enemy that every 

paper balloon dropped by the Japanese 

- near the West Coast was carefully ex- 
amined for any evidence of its use. 

When President Truman and Prime 

Ministers Attlee and King issued their 

joint statement in November, 1945, 

urging international control of atomic 

energy, no one knew the full implica- 

tions of the sentence hidden inconspic- 

77 uously in their declaration, “Nor can 

ki we ignore the possibility of the devel- 

the} opment of other weapons, or of new 

Fi weapons of warfare, which may consti- 

8 tute as great a threat to civilization as 
the B the military use of atomic energy.” 

Obviously they were referring to bio- 

: logical warfare, of which no one had 

oh heard until the War Department re- 

ee leased information last January. Bio- 


logical warfare is the euphemistic 
hame given to war by disease, which 
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the Navy has stated is “likely” to be 
used in the future. Let no one think 
this is only “threatening” to become a 
weapon of total warfare in the next 
conflagration: It is far beyond the lab- 
oratory stage. It is ready for full-scale 
use, and nations are feverishly study- 
ing the logistics of its use. The threat 
was considered serious enough during 
the last war for us to guard the nation’s 
supply of water, milk, and food. 

Biological warfare involves not only 
use of germs against plants, human be- 
ings and animal life, but of chemical 
agents to destroy plant life. It might 
conceivably include attacking enemy 
troops or peoples with virus diseases, 
as for example, influenza, infantile 
paralysis, smallpox and sleeping sick- 
ness; with such bacteria as cholera, 
anthrax, dysentery, leprosy and ty- 
phoid; with Rickettsia-like typhus, 
Rocky Mountain spotted fever; or with 
body-infiltrating fungi and tissue-eat- 
ing yeasts. 

Military reports prove.that the Jap- 
anese were making definite-progress in 
biological warfare and had been ex- 
perimenting since 1936 with offensive 
use of germs. Germany had carried on 
preliminary work with such weapons, 
and it is reported that England has 
gone even further than the U. S. in 
their development. Fortunately the 
Allies surpassed the Axis in secret re- 
search, and were prepared to act both 
defensively and offensively had Ger- 
many or Japan taken the initiative. 

The first practical application of 
germ warfare occurred in the 14th cen- 
tury, when the Tartars bombarded 
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Crimean ports with corpses of soldiers 
who had died of the plague. 

During the Ist World War the Ger- 
mans were close to applying their 
knowledge of disease to warfare. In 
1915, German agents inoculated horses 
and cattle with disease-producing bac- 
teria before they were shipped from 
the U. S to the Allies. In 1916, cultures 
of the bacillus which produces glanders 
were discovered in the court of the 
German. legation in Bucharest, to- 
gether with instructions for infection 
of the Rumanian cavalry. A French 
military writer has also accused the 
Germans of trying to spread glanders 
bacilli in France in 1917. Some years 
ago the reputable British journalist, 
Wickham Steed, secured a series of 
documents from the secret German 
“Air Gas Attack” office, describing in 
detail a number of practical experi- 
ments carried on by German agents in 
London and Paris. As recently as 1936, 
the military periodical Deutsches 
Wehr, edited by former German army 
and navy officers, calmly discussed pos- 
sibility of distributing germs among 
the enemy civilian population. 

In its study of chemical warfare in 
1924, the League of Nations appointed 
a committee of four of the world’s lead- 
ing bacteriologists to consider the prob- 
lem of bacteriological warfare. Profes- 
sors Bordet, Pfeiffer, Madsen, and 
Cannon concluded that bacterial war- 
fare would be of little value. There- 
after, a protocol was added to the 1925 
Geneva Arms convention, which the 
U. S. signed but the Senate never rati- 
fied, prohibiting bacterial warfare. 
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Forty-one nations were supposed to be 
bound by its terms. We know, how- 
ever, that research did not come to an 
end in the laboratories of the nations, 
just as a similar international agree- 
ment did not stop development of new 
poison gases. 

Two types of bacterial attack are pos- 
sible. First, there are epidemics started 
in the heart of the enemy country, per- 
haps before the official declaration of 
war; the second, swift attacks which 
may be accompanied by mass bomb- 
ings. Medical men are familiar with 
natural epidemics, their rapid spread, 
control and eradication, but they know 
nothing of an artificially implanted 
epidemic. How to start and conduct an 
epidemic in the enemy camp without 
risking danger of the epidemic reach- 
ing one’s own troops or civilians is the 
problem military experts are trying to 
solve. 

The active investigation of the possi- 
bilities of biological warfare began in 
1941, when a special committee ap- 
pointed by the National Academy of 
Sciences and the National Research 
council advised that use of the weapon 
be studied intensively. Explorations 
were carried on with complete secrecy 
and under high pressure by a com- 
bined organization in which several 


departments of the government, uni- | 


versities, industry, and the Army and 
Navy participated. At its height, the 
Special Projects division of the Chemi- 
cal Warfare service, mainly responsible 
for its development, had a personnel of 
some 2,800 Army people, 1,000 from 
the Navy, and 100 civilians. Labora 
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tories and pilot plants were set up by 
the Army at Camp Detrick, Frederick, 
Md., and in Indiana, Utah, and Missis- 
sippi, while the Navy conducted germ- 
warfare research at the University of 
California. 

Most of the information is still se- 
cret, but we do know that the program 
developed methods and facilities for 
mass production of bacterial agents 
and their products and for the quick, 
accurate detection of very small quan- 
tities of disease-producing agents; in- 
creased our knowledge of control of 
air-borne disease-producing agents; 
and produced and isolated the crystal- 
line bacterial toxin of botulinus. 

We have also produced an effective 
toxoid of an infectious disease in sufh- 
cient quantity to protect us in large- 
scale operations. We have learned how 
to produce immunity in humans and 
animals against certain infectious dis- 
eases and have made important ad- 
vances in treatment of some of them. 
Effective protective clothing and equip- 
ment were evolved for use in our de- 
fense against the bacterial weapon. We 
discovered how to raise bacteria to the 
highest degree of virulence, to store 
them without loss to their virulence, 
and to protect human beings, animals, 
and plants against them. 

Our research program has been fo- 
cused on discovery of the perfect mili- 
tary agent. Ideally, we are looking for 
the agent which would preferably at- 
tack both man and animal. It must be 
quick-acting, highly virulent, and ca- 
pable of causing disease with use of 
small quantities. It must also be highly 
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resistant, capable of surviving outside 
the body under the most adverse cir- 
cumstances, and able to force its way 
through all avenues of infection: the 
respiratory tract, alimentary canal, and 
skin breaks. 

A wide variety of death-producing 
agents were studied in this program. 
They were stepped up to the peak of 
virulence. This we know without ques- 
tion, since the Navy revealed in its re- 
port on death-laden mists that the viru- 
lence of highly infective germs had 
been greatly heightened. The germs 
were produced in bulk in specially se- 
lected media and tested for disease- 
producing power on both laboratory 
animals and plants. 

In the next war, mustard gas or some 
more potent poison gas may be re- 
leased, and followed with bacteria. 
Mustard gas weakens resistance to in- 
fection, and bacteria which are harm- 
less to normal individuals would deci- 
mate men who have been subjected to 
mustard gas. 

The spores of fruit and grain dis- 
eases have been cultured for the pur- 
pose of destroying the food supply of 
the enemy, and the prospect for the de- 
struction of livestock and crops pre- 
sents a dark picture. Swine fever, 
which is extremely effective, can be 
readily introduced in glass bombs 
dropped by planes and can reduce dras- 
tically the production of pigs for food, 
while foot-and-mouth disease bears the 
same relation to cattle. 

Rinderpest is a very contagious dis- 
ease of cattle, with an extremely high 
mortality rate. In the Orient this dis- 
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ease has caused great destruction. It is 
not found in America, but all our mil- 
lions of cattle are highly susceptible. A 
joint U. S.-Canadian commission was 
created to study means of protection 
against this possible threat. A vaccine 
was developed which can easily be pro- 
duced in the huge quantities needed. 

The use of bacteria in warfare must 
be considered fyom two aspects. Bac- 
teria may be used to infect an army or 
the civilian population. The greatest 
danger in any attempt to infect soldiers 
lies in the aggressor’s proximity to the 
infected troops, which creates the risk 
of epidemics among its own, It is pos- 
sible to carry out preventive inocula- 
tion secretly as a safeguard against this 
possibility. Bacterial attack on the en- 
emy troops must contain the element 
of surprise, else the opponent can im- 
munize his troops and negate any at- 
tempt at infection. Throughout the en- 

tire war the Allies were fearful of the 
use of bacteria by the Germans, and 
consequently the blood taken in the 
supposedly routine Wasserman test of 
every captured nazi soldier was care- 
fully examined for evidence of any un- 
usual inoculation which woutd indi- 
cate that a germ attack was being 
planned. 

Bacteria may also be used to infect 
civilian populations. However, germs 
have no respect for boundaries and 
may well cross the frontier, spreading 
infection to the population of the na- 
tion. that introduced it. The latter 
might immunize all of its own people, 
but such preparations cannot be kept 
hidden and would automatically neu- 


tralize the advantage of secrecy. Only 
if the countries are separated by vast 
distances, as are the U. S., Japan, and 
Russia, can the methods of infection be 
used without much danger to their 
own populations. 

Distribution of biological agents by 
aircraft is considered by far the best 
method of assuring infection of water, 
foodstuffs; and animals as well as hu- 
mans. The plane or robot bomb can 
easily be used to spread germs by 
means of glass tubes, bombs, germ 
mists or merely by sowing the mi- 
crobes. Self-infecting powder, consist- 
ing of exploding gas and fine sand 
impregnated with germs and a food 
paste to keep them alive 60 to 80 hours 
under the most adverse conditions, has 
been thoroughly explored. This dust, 
when blown out by planes, is breathed 
in, and the sharp dust cuts the tissues 
of the lungs, enabling the germs to en- 
ter the body in the most efficacious 
manner. Furthermore, it is possible to 
breed a dangerous variety of bacteria, 
such as streptococci, put them in glass 
bombs, and drop them on civilians 
and soldiers. Wounds, wartime food 
shortages, and other factors weakening 
human existence would favor spread 
of disease. 

It is probable that known bacteria 
and viruses can be changed in many 
ways. With our present command of 
genetics and biochemistry, this shold 
not be impossible. People would have 
little natural resistance against such 
synthetic diseases. 

Biological warfare, like the atomic 
bomb, represents a supreme achieve 
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ment as a weapon in the concepts of 
total war. All military men agree that 
the object of warfare is to break the 


§ enemy’s will to fight. Thus every man, 


woman, and child is a military objec- 
tive. Epidemics are ideally suited for 
surprise attacks and the swiftness es- 
sential to war today. Epidemics can 
disable and kill silently and quickly. 
The very invisibility of infections and 
disease will injure and perhaps destroy 
the morale of armies and civilians. 
Since it is not necessary to have a 
factory or large laboratory to grow bac- 
terial cultures, microbes have the sig- 
nificant advantage of secrecy and easy 
concealment. With a comparatively 
small financial outlay and under guise 
of legitimate medical research, all the 
experiments may be carried on by a 
few technicians in a few small rooms. 
Military men are constantly seeking 
cheap though efficient warfare agents. 
Microbes offer an ideal weapon be- 


F cause it costs little to produce myriads 
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of pounds of cultures, and bacterial 
cultures are capable of rapid produc- 
tion. 

Research is being feverishly pursued 

in every country, in our own by a com- 
mittee appointed by the National 
‘Academy of Sciences. It has three ob- 
jectives: to evolve more effective means 
of using bacterial and chemical agents 
for production of disease on a large 
scale in enemy countries; to perfect 
methods of protecting one’s own sol- 
diers, civilians, animals and crops; and 
to perfect methods of circumventing 
protective measures in enemy coun- 
tries. 

Rocket bombs with atomic war- 
heads, robot planes, jet fighters travel- 
ing as fast as sound, new and worse 
poison gases, crops laid waste by chem- 
ical agents, and epidemics wiping out 
vast sections of the population are some 
of the weapons we now know will play 
a part in the final cataclysm, if it 
comes. 


FS 


Day’s Grist From the Red Mill 


NEW YORK—Bishop Paul Neff 
Garber of Geneva, Switzerland, says 
he has been informed that the govern- 
ments of Bulgaria, Hungary, Yugo- 
slavia and Poland regard all churches 
as equal. 

Bishop Garber, the Methodist bish- 
op of 11 European nations, said at a 
news conference Friday that his church 
is free to carry on its work in those 
four countries. 

AP (21 March °48). 





PRAGUE — Workers in Czecho- 
slovakia will go to their jobs as usual 
Sunday instead of enjoying a Sabbath 
rest. 

Factories and offices will be open for 
a so-called “victory shift.” Leaders of 
the new communist government said 
the workers will “demonstrate their 
elation over the victory of ‘progressive 
forces” in the recent political crisis. 
The workers will get no extra pay. 

AP (21 March °48). 

















tried to steal four carloads of coal. 

The cars were uncoupled from the 
rear of a moving freight and shunted 
onto a spur so that their momentum 
carried them right into the yards of a 
delighted coal dealer. But success was 
short-lived. Now behind prison bars, 
the robbers reflect bitterly upon the 
uncanny skill of their captors, the rail- 
road police. 


= the fuel shortage, a gang 


That large-scale train robberies are 


but seldom tried is due mainly to the 
vigilance of those little known, unsung 
heroes of the nation’s railroads. Al- 
though each road hires its own force, 
the members are part of an over-all or- 
ganization, the Protective Section of 
the Association of American Railroads. 
Cooperating with one another, local 
law-enforcement officers, and the FBI, 
the 7,000 members of this group per- 
form a major task in crime prevention, 
detection and apprehension. 

In 1921, when the railroad police 
were organized, annual robbery losses 
on American and Canadian lines 
amounted to $10 million. Today they 
are under $407,000. It is also to the 
credit of this gallant band that during 
the 2nd World War not one confirmed 
act of enemy sabotage took place on 


Railroad Cop 


Can ya ride ’em, bo? 




















By EUGENIE GLUCKERT 


Condensed from the Marianist* 


any of the 250,000 miles of road they 





policed. ; 
The railroad police have their own bir 
communication system in the form of J gy. 
a monthly newsletter serving asa cleat- | 54, 
inghouse for railroad crime and daily § 4:4, 
local police bulletins. Railway police f 4), 
are empowered to make arrests on rail- nN 
road property, and, in some states, well fy. 
beyond it. Their uniforms are usually poli 
similar to those of the law-enforcement FF jh. 
officers in the territory they serve. § gt. 
Their badges are supplied by the road § go 
employing them. Railroad coppers & f,.¢. 
work either in uniform or plain § wa; 
clothes, depending largely upon their § pj) 
duties of the moment. poli 
Frequently the police ride engine ot ff you, 
caboose and tour the cars to prevent & only 
robbery at station or water stops. All high 
freight cars are carefully inspected for § m3), 
broken seals. A broken one may indi § 4 ho 
cate tampering. After inspection, A 
should the contents have been rifled, freig 
the police notify the station at which § ¢, . 
che car had last been inspected and § (4 
sealed, thus narrowing the theft down § guar 
to a given locale. lic.) 
Supervising the night force of 3 TI 
police of the Pennsylvania railroad’s help: 
Philadelphia terminal. division is tow- & the - 
ering, brawny, dark-haired Lieut § quee 
he w 


*108 Franklin St., Dayton, 2, Ohio. March, 1948. 
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Thomas Edwin Sheller.. A. railroad 
man for 25 years, he came up from the 
ranks, 

Guarding night freight is one of the 
railroad policeman’s most hazardous 
duties. In every shadow lurks potential 
death. Railroad coppers carry guns but 
are not permitted to use them except as 
Y a last resort. Preferring to gloss over 
such things as running gun battles 
WN J with desperate gangsters, Lieutenant 
of F Sheller offers statistics instead. “Rail- 
road police have a record of 98 convic- 
tions out of every 100 trials, We almost 
always get our man.” 

Not desperate gangsters, but other- 
wise law-abiding citizens give railroad 
police their chief headache, Those are 
“the characters who think nothing of 
stealing coal from cars and railroad 
stock piles to keep their own home 
fires burning. First offenders are 
warned. Second timers are arrested. 
Children, however, keep the railroad 
police busiest of all. The names of 
youngsters who manage to elude them, 
only to be burned to death by falls on 
high tension wires or crushed or 



















lor maimed by passing trains, would fill 
dit Ba book. 
mn, 





After a year or two at guarding 
freight, Sheller was sent back to Broad 
St. station as a terminal patrolman. 
(A terminal copper, you know, is the 
guardian angel of the traveling pub- 
lic.) 

There his toughest assignment was 
helping guard the royal train during 
the American tour of the king and 
queen of England in 1939. At one time 
he went without sleep for 65 hours. He 













found the queen friendly and demo- 
cratic, King George shy and diffident. 

A more recent assignment was the 
Freedom Train during its initial show- - 
ing in Philadelphia. In uniform and on 
duty from 15 to 18 hours daily, Sheller 
supervised the 18 patrolmen detailed 
to guard the train and handle crowds. 
Some 40,000 persons passed through 
the train in three days. High light of 
the assignment was the sight of two 
aged colored ladies down on their 
knees before Lincoln’s Emancipation 
Proclamation act. 

Guarding the presidential “White 
House on Wheels” is also one of the 
lieutenant’s duties. He has guarded 
three chief executives, Hoover, Roose- 
velt, and Truman. 

Sheller vividly recalls the time that 
F.D.R. delivered the major address at 
the 1936 Democratic convention in 
Philadelphia. The President had just 
been ushered’ into his private train © 
when Sheller received word that the 
wives of several of the city’s leading 
citizens wished to see Mr. Roosevelt. 
The lieutenant whisked them onto the 
rail platform right beside the présiden- 
tial train. Thrilled, the quartet gaped 
through the windows at the President. 

The President grinned and waved to 
them. “And he didn’t bat an eye,” 
laughed Policeman Sheller, “even 
though the ladies in their excitement 
had forgotten to remove their enor- 
mous ‘Landon for President’ sunflower 
buttons. Isn’t that just like American 
democracy!” 

Most actors thrive on the publicity 
which station stops afford. Aided and 
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abetted by press agents, they are usu- 
ally mobbed upon arrival. Because 
those notables are on railroad property 
its police must guard them against on- 
slaughts of unruly crowds and crack- 
pot assassins. 

Cameramen always draw crowds. 
Consequently notables who are averse 
to publicity shun having their pictures 
taken. The late Charlie Schwab was an 
exception. He loved to pose. Calvin 
Coolidge hated cameras. Although. he 
was an inveterate cigar smoker, no 
cameraman was ever able to catch him 
in the act. 

Cardinal Dougherty is a. frequent 
train traveler. Sheller has always been 
given responsibility for his safety. He 
was also in charge of the ecclesiastical 
delegation that sent Bishop O’Hara off 
to his new see, Atlanta, Ga. The crowd 
of well-wishers was so large that it took 
the lieutenant 45 minutes to get the 
bishop and his party through. 

The lieutenant affirms vehement- 
ly that excursionists and disorderly 
drunks can be most trying. Trying, 
too, are runaways, especially adoles- 
cents. Railway police call May and 
September the “runaway” ” months. 
Eleven thousand persons are reported 
missing in New York City each year. 
Many are picked up by alert railroad 
police in other cities and turned over 
to local authorities. 

“Matches” and pickpockets keep 
terminal police constantly on the alert. 
“A matche,” the lieutenant explained, 
“is a person who haunts railroad sta- 
tions, bus terminals, and hotels, ‘loses’ 
his wallet and succeeds in obtaining a 


loan from a stranger. If that stranger 
only knew it, that’s the last he'll see 
of his loan or the new-found friend!” 
The smokes gang is the largest high- 
jacking outfit Sheller can recall. This 
gang obtained information on large 
shipments of cigarettes leaving Balti- 
more for Philadelphia and New York, 
When hundreds of boxes began dis- 
appearing the railroad coppers got 
busy. They found that two of the gang, 
posing as employees, would climb to 
the top of the cigarette train in the 
yard. After the train pulled out one 
would lower himself by a rope ladder, 
break the door seal, and while the other 
stood watch, fling dozens of boxes of 
cigarettes along the right of way where 
accomplices waited to pick them up. 
As long as there are shortages, black 
markets and human beings, there will 
be thieving. Every railroad man knows 
this. He also knows that his primary 
duty is to prevent robbery, that appre- 
hension and prosecution are secondary, 
Today’s train robbers learn quickly. 
And they have an ever-growing respect 
for the long arm of the railroad police. 


Consequently today’s robberies are 


usually petty, one-man jobs. The most 
coveted objects are textiles, foodstuffs, 
cigarettes, and whisky. The office of 
the terminal police captain is jammed 
with recovered loot. The office files 
bulge with carefully classified photo- 
graphs of known, wanted, and appre- 
hended pickpockets, train robbers, and 
receivers of stolen goods. 

When not prowling the yard beats 
in a squad car equipped with mobile 
telephone and short-wave receiver, 
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Lieutenant Sheller is befriending trav- 
elers who really have lost their wallets. 
He protects fussy spinsters from imag- 
inary mashers, picks up wandering 
amnesia victims, consoles lost young- 
sters and reunites families, who always 
manage to disintegrate in a station. 

Besides being a train-robber chaser 
Sheller is also an organizer. He helped 
found the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
Long Island Railway Police Officers 
Beneficial organization. In 1945 he was 
elected its’ president. He is also a char- 
ter member of the Philadelphia unit of 
the PRR Holy Name society, now some 
1,800 strong. Each. Father’s day the 
members attend a Communion break- 
fast. 
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Sheller, native Philadelphiag, one of 
a family of nine children, is himself a 
family man. He likes to tinker about 
the house and attend sports events with 
his three sons. His daughter prefers 
dolls. 

Sheller is a satisfied man. He would 
live his life all over “just asis.” Natural- 
ly, he would wish some things could be 
omitted, like guarding troop trains, 
watching wartime farewells, and re- 
turn of hospital trains from overseas. 
But he never wants to forget those boys 
and their wonderful morale. “No won- 
der we won the war,” he grinned rem- 
iniscently. “I guess I’m just an old sen- 
timentalist, but after all there’s more 
to this job than just cops and robbers.” 
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Contents Noted 


Mrs. O'Hara invariably put her Sunday roast in the oven before leaving for 
church with her husband. The pastor was known never to vary his stay in the 


pulpit more than a couple of minutes. 


On this particular Sunday, by the time the elderly couple reached church, 
nearly every seat was occupied for some special occasion. An usher procured a 
chair for the old lady in the rear of the church while her husband found a seat 


directly under the pulpit. 


There was a guest speaker, an orator of the old school. Mrs. O’Hara drank 





in every impassioned phrase, but, as the preacher launched into his second hour, 
she began to worry about her roast. Reluctant to miss any part of the eloquent 
sermon, she summoned an usher, pointed out her husband near the pulpit, and 
jotted down a note to him. The usher, misunderstanding, delivered the note 
to the preacher, just then on an oratorical flight. The preacher opened it, sead 
the contents and turned pallid. After a few broken phrases, he abruptly ended 
his sermon. 

After Mass, the pastor hastened to the rectory, to find the guest still pale, 
and asked him what made him end his sermon so abruptly. 

“Tt was that poison-pen letter I received in the pulpit,” answered the orator 
as he mopped his brow. 

“Poison-pen letter? What did it say, Father?” 

“Here it is. Read it for yourself. It says, “Go home and shut off the gas.’ 


Franciscan Review (Canada). 
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Hard facts about soft theories 


WHO Gets Our National Income? 


By EDWARD A. KELLER, C.S.C. 


Condensed from Look* 


‘6 
{\ rich get richer, and the poor 
get—children.” Not too many 
years ago that was a jest mouthed by 
every vaudevillian from New York’s 
Palace to Punxatawney’s Bijou theater. 
Americans listened and laughed, and 
believed. 

The fact is that it’s only half true. 
Our birth rate continues to develop in 
a manner consistent with the needs of 
a healthy, vigorous nation, but as for 
the rich getting richer, well, as Al 
Smith used to say, “Let’s look at the 
record,” 

In 1917, the rich, that is Americans 
with a personal annual income of $25,- 
000 or more, were-gete:ng 7% of the 
nation’s entire income, (after federal 
taxes). By 1928 their share had risen 
to 11%. But in the latest year studied, 
1944,-it was down to 1%. The actual 
amounts were: in 1928, close to $9 
billion; in 1944, less than $2 billion. 

On the other hand, Americans mak- 
ing under $5,000 a-year have been un- 
mistakably increasing their share of 
the nation’s income. In 1917, this 
group (to which most of us belong), 
was getting 87% of the total U. S. per- 
sonal income. By the year 1929, it was 
getting only 77%, but in 1944, it was 
getting 90%. This increase of 3% in 
27 years doesn’t tell the whole story. 





Father Keller is director of the Bureau 
of Economic Research of the University 
of Notre Dame, and consulting economist 
for the American Economic Foundation of 
New York City. His article summarizes 
his new study, The Nationdl Income and 
Its Distribution, a recent publication of 
the Bureau of Economic Research. 











Look at the volume: in 1917, $47 bil 
lion; in 1944, $140 billion, a gain in 
one generation of almost another $100 
billion for the poor. 

Meanwhile, an interesting thing has 
been happening to the middle group, 
the people whose annual income is 
over $5,000 but under $25,000. They 
have gone from a low of 6% of the 
nation’s income in 1917 to a high of 
12% just before the depression set in, 
to 9% in 1944. And their volume is 
up from $3 billion in 1917 to $13 bil 
lion in 1944, 

The common belief is that a few 
wealthy individuals receive most of the 
national income, while the majority of 
the people receive the minor share, 
This, the legend continues, leaves in- 
sufficient purchasing power in the 
hands of the majority of consumers, 
with the result that they are unable to 
buy the goods and services they have 
produced. And this, in turn, is sup 
posed to bring on depressions, 


*51i 5th Ave., New York City, 17. March 16, 1948. 
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But if, as stated before, the spend- 
able income of ‘the wealthy class in 
1944 was only $2 billion, and con- 
sumer -expenditures in that year 
amounted to $90 billion, the wealthy 
accounted for only a small percentage 
of goods and services purchased that 
year. 

The figures reveal some other in- 
teresting facts about the wealthy class. 
For instance, those with incomes 
above $25,000 are largely a workers’ 
class, since 67.5% of their total income 
was in payment for some kind of per- 
sonal labor. 

Of the total U. S. income from inter- 
est, dividends, and rent this wealthy 
class received only 314 %. If we are to 
believe those who tell us that 60 fami- 
lies own most of America, we are then 
also forced to believe that those 60 are 
being cheated out of their proper earn- 
ings, for they are obviously sharing 
(with thousands of other wealthy peo- 
ple) only 344% of all the interest, 
dividends and rent collected in this 
country, and only 1% of the national 
income. 

Since 1929, labor has received an 
increasing share of the national in- 
come, while the owners (mostly other 
workers) of the tools (machinery, 
plants, and so on) have received a de- 
clining share of total national income. 
While national income increased 93% 
from 1929 to 1946, labor payments 
rose 110%, and wages and salaries 
rose 107%. 

From 1929 to 1945 practically all of 
the increase in national income went 
to workers in increased labor pay- 





ments. Furthermore, in 1929 labor 
payments accounted for 82% of in- 
come paid out; in 1945 they accounted 
for 90%. 

This is important because, taking 
our economy as a whole, it shows that 
the main item of cost of production of 
all goods and services is labor cost 
(90% ), while cost for the use of tools 
is a relatively minor cost (6%). 

Unfortunately profits have come to 
mean something bad since Karl Marx 
said they were taken away from labor 
by the capitalists. Actually, just as 
wages are that part of the selling price 
collected from the customer for the use 
of the workers’ human energy, profit 
is that part of the selling price col- 
lected for the use of the tools. 

Even under communism and social- . 
ism, the tool payments exist. Russia 
borrows money from its people to buy 
tools and pays them about 7% a year 
for the use of the money, which is the 
same thing as paying for the use of 
the:tools. 

There is great ignorance about the 
amount of payment for the use of 
tools (profits). According to a nation- 
wide survey of white-collar and man- 
ual workers made in May, 1946, by 
Opinion Research Corp. of Princeton, 
N.J., 60% of the employees thought 
the average manufacturer in peace- 
time made 25% or more profit, and 
the same 60% thought that 10% 
would be a fair rate of profit. 

Actually, during the past 20 years, 
corporate profits paid out to individu- 
als have averaged a little more than 
2%. Even in 1946, the year of highest 
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corporate profits on record, profits of 
all manufacturing corporations aver- 
aged only 5¢ out of the sales dollar; 
trade corporations averaged 3.3¢, 
which was less out of the sales dollar 
than they got in some of the depression 
years. The average for all corporations 
was 4.7 cents. 

If the workers of the nation are fur- 
nished with an abundance of good 
tools, they can turn out an abundance 
of goods and services at low prices. It 
is no accident that the American work- 
er has the highest standard of living 
of any worker in the world and in the 
history of the world. He has this high 
standard mainly because he works 
with labor-aiding tools. The American 
worker gets the tools he uses from in- 
dividuals who do not spend all of their 
income for consumer goods and serv- 
ices, but save part of their income and 
invest it in tools. 

In this country, most of the tools 
were accumulated in the 30 years prior 
to 1929. During the period 1920-1930, 
the period of greatest expansion in 
new and better tools, new capital issues 
averaged $6 billion a year. Most of the 
savings which made possible these 
new and better tools came from those 
in the income bracket of $5,000 and 
over. This was possible because the 
government did not take their savings 
in taxes, but permitted the savings to 
be invested in business. 

In 1933, however, a new tax policy 
was adopted in this country. It was 
based on the “mature economy” and 
“planned scarcity” theory, which 
maintained that our national economy 


had too many tools, due to a maldistri- 
bution of national income by which 
too much income went to the upper 
classes, and therefore into savings, and 
not enough into purchasing power. 

In line with this theory, the govern- 
ment adopted the policy of taking in 
taxes a large part of the savings of 
those in the income bracket $5,000 and 
over, and especially those in the in- 
come bracket $25,000 and over. 

Funds, therefore, were simply si- 
phoned from the private capital market 
to the government. Private investment 
practically ceased. From 1933 to 1945, 
new capital issues averaged less than 
half a billion dollars a year. 

For the first time in our history dur- 
ing the period of 1930 to 1940, our 
economy went backward. The national 
tool account (capital) fell 19.4%. 
Those who suffered most were the 
workers, because the result of such tax 
policy could have been nothing but 
continued economic stagnation. 

This actually was the case. Evidence 
is the fact that in 1940, after govern- 
ment expenditure of the savings taken 
in taxation, the country was still in 
depression. And there still were 7 mil- 
lion workers unemployed. 

It would have been much better if 
these savings had been permitted to 
remain in the hands of individuals, to 
be used to create more and better labor- 
aiding tools, the vital ingredient of our 
unmatchable standard of living. 

Today the former exponents of the 
“planned scarcity” economy have 
shifted ground completely; they now 
advocate an “expanding economy.” 
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For example, nete labor’s demand for 
increased steel capacity. Unfortunate- 
ly, they don’t say where the funds will 
come from for this “expansion for full 


of profits, which today are the impor- 
tant private source for new tools. 
Therefore, they logically must advo- 
cate that business expansion be made 


















from government funds. 

This is socialism. Look at Great 
Britain and France to see what that 
kind of socialism has done for the 


working people. 


employment.” They advocate continu- 
ance of the extremely high income 
taxes on those incomes which in the 
past have accounted for new tools. And 
they also demand an increasing share 











I Shall Never Forget It 


cum summers ago, I was camping in the mountains in the neighborhood 
of Asheville, N.C. As it was an unwritten law that all summer visitors 
climax their vacations with a trip to the summit of Mt. Mitchell for a view of 
the sunrise, one late August afternoon I found myself one of a party en route 
to the celebrated mountain. The first half of the trip was made on horseback; 
the second half on foot along an old, somewhat perilous Indian trail to the top. 
There we waited the night through. 


With the first pale blue rays of dawn, more and more figures broke through 
the purple gray wall surrounding us, to join our group, until we numbered 
close to 100. We stood there on the rim of the earth, soaked in mist and tense 
with anticipation, waiting for the daily miracle of morning. Finally the spec- 
tacle of the sunrise unfolded itself before us. Quietly, in the silence, a man’s 
voice began to intone the Apostle’s Creed. “I believe in God,” he said simply, 
“the Father Almighty, Creator of heaven and earth . . . .” Something welded 
the crowd into one. A new voice joined the recitation, and then a few more, 
and then more until everyone was speaking what was in his heart in the tradi- 
tional words of Christendom. For a moment we, strangers to each other, 
representing many creeds and national origins, knew ourselves all to be chil- 
dren of one Father and joint heirs of heaven and earth. Helen C. Califano. 






Readers are invited to submit similar experiences. We shall pay $25 on 
publication for acceptable ones. Sorry we can’t return manuscripts, 
but we shall carefully consider all that are submitted.—The editors. 
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“I shot an arrow into the air’ 


ME and My BIG Mouth 


By HENRY H. GRAHAM 
Condensed from Our Lady of the Sacred Heart* 


HILE waiting to transact busi- 
W ie in a bank I overheard a 
conversation between two middle- 
aged women. One of them said, “Oh, 
we received wonderful news the other 
day. Our boy, Jim, who has been miss- 
ing in action, isn’t lost, after all. He’s 
in a German prison camp. Isn’t that 
grand?” 

The other woman hesitated briefly. 
Then her face turned grave as she 
said, “I don’t know. Somehow, I think 
I'd rather have a son of mine definitely 
killed in action than know he was a 
prisoner. The nazis are so brutal, you 
know. I’m afraid you'll never see him 
again.” 

Watching closely, I saw the other 
lady swallow hard. Her cheeks red- 
dened perceptibly and her lips quiv- 
ered with shock. When she came to 
the bank, her heart had been singing; 
ecstasy had been written all over her 
face. And it would have been just as 
easy for the other woman to have said 
something like, “That’s just wonder- 
ful! I’m so happy for you, and I know 
just how you must feel—such a great 
burden lifted from your shoulders.” 
No matter how she felt privately about 
the matter, how much better it would 
have been had she said just this! 


The conversation was short. The 
mother excused herself politely, al- 
though somewhat nervously, and de- 
parted. For weeks previously she had 
worried over the boy’s disappearance. 
My heart bled for her. I felt an im- 
pulse to rush up and tell her all the 
authentic and optimistic stories I had 
heard about life in prison camps, but 
she was gone before there was an op- 
portunity to do so. Several days later, 
however, I saw her again, and she was 
all smiles. Some kind soul had evi- 
dently put her straight. 

The above incident goes to show 
how thoughtlessly unfeeling people 
can be. Of all the things that woman’s 
friend in the bank might have told 
her she chose the very worst. Some 
months afterward Jim came home in 
perfect health, How his mother’s 
friend must have hated herself if she, 
gave any thought to the matter! 

In most instances feelings — are 
wounded unintentionally. A common 
statement made to nine persons out of 
ten, may cause no offense whatsoever 
because it doesn’t apply to them. But 
the one in ten whom it does hit is 
hurt to a greater or lesser degree, de- 
pending on his own temperament and 
the nature of the jibe. 


*Geneva, Ill. February, 1948. 
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Brutal frankness is seldom wise or 
justified. While there are times, of 
course, when plain, blunt speaking is 
called for, such instances are excep- 
tional. It is better to go slow. Not 
enough of us think how our remarks 
will sound before uttering them. We 
just blurt them out and if the shoe 
fits, well, it simply fits, that’s all. A 
little forethought in every case helps 
wonderfully in sparing someone’s feel- 
ings. Words never spoken need not 
be retracted. Apologies are only make- 
shifts anyway; the fewer of them that 
are called for the better. 

In being pleasant to others it is not 
necessary to resort to flattery. A few 
well-chosen words spoken from the 
heart are more valuable than 10,000 
uttered thoughtlessly. One can be dip- 
lomatic without being gushy. All of 
us admire the sincere person. He dis- 
agrees with us, perhaps, when circum- 
stances demand it. When he thinks 
we're wrong, he tries to set us right. 
This is one of the things friends are 
for. But he doesn’t discourage us with- 
out good reason, unless he is fairly sure 
something worth while will result 
from it. 

Some persons seem to take keen de- 
light in telling others the mean re- 
marks their associates make about 
them behind their backs. Maybe they 
derive satisfaction from it. Perhaps it 
boosts their own ego. But whatever the 
motive, it is one of the most senseless, 
unkind, and unnecessary of all human 
practices. It always causes bitterness 
and hard feelings without doing the 
slightest good. Of course, backbiting 


is contemptible in itself. People should 
not say adverse things about their 
friends. Still, they do, and for a mu- 
tual friend to tattle to the accused only 
makes matters worse. That sort of 
thing is really worse than talking be- 
hind one’s back. Tattlers are great 
trouble makers. 

There are others who either inten- 
tionally or by accident put a barb in 
nearly everything they say. Sometimes 
it is masked by a compliment, but it is 
there just the same. For instance, one 
woman may say to another, “I like 
your new hat, but you're not the type 
to wear it.” That is about the same 
as accusing the other woman of poor 
judgment in selecting her hat. 

A man may say to a friend, “That's 
a good-looking suit. It’s a good thing 
you stopped growing. I suppose you 
can wear boys’ clothes, and they’re 
cheaper than men’s.” No man likes to 
think of himself as exceptionally small. 
Unduly small men often are acutely 
sensitive to the fact, and have a dam- 
aging inferiority complex about it. 
No stigma should be attached to small 
stature. Some persons are naturally 
small, just as some are large or have 
a big mouth. Heredity has much to do 
with one’s dimensions and appearance. 
Yet small men may assume a swagger- 
ing belligerency because they feel in- 
ferior. What they should do is put the 
matter entirely out of their minds, for 
it is not worth worrying about. They 
have plenty of company. 

Sometimes one fellow says to an-— 
other, “I saw you on the tennis court 
yesterday. You haven’t played much 
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tennis, have you?” The statement is 
about the same as saying, “You prob- 
ably didn’t know how awkward and 
clumsy you looked,” for everyone ap- 
pears awkward the first time he does 
a thing. But nobody cares to have the 
fact: rubbed in. How much better it 
would have been if the man had said, 
“I saw you playing tennis yesterday. 
It’s a lot of fun, isn’t it?” 

There is no point to criticism unless 
spoken in good faith and with an earn- 
est desire to help someone. Even then 
it’s dangerous. If a person asks for it, 
really wants it, and there is every rea- 
son to believe that no hard feelings 
will result, criticism may be justified. 
But it is safer to move cautiously. 

One afternoon at a bowling alley a 
man on the next alley said bluntly to 
Bill, the chap with whom I was enjoy- 
ing a few lines, “You twist your right 
foot oddly when releasing the ball. 
You'll never make a bowler as long 
as you do that.” 

My comrade, who was running up 
a creditable score at the time, winced 
at the words of a perfect stranger. My 
first impulse was to rush to Bill’s de- 
fense by cracking, “What business is 
it of yours?” However, I decided this 
would do no good. But I did say quiet- 


ly to Bill, “Forget it. He only tried to 
help.” 

Yet Bill couldn’t forget it. He had 
suffered all his life from a crippled 
foot. His friends, of course, ignored it. 
People who are maimed naturally 
don’t. want sympathy. That only 
makes matters worse. No doubt the 
man who pointed out what he thought 
was an avoidable bowling error did 
so in good faith. And, of course, he 
did not suspect the real cause of the 
difficulty. But the fact remains that he 
only succeeded in wounding some- 
one’s feelings. 

Truly, one cannot be too careful of 
his words when addressing others or 
speaking of them. Even the most inno- 
cent-appearing remark may carry a 
big dose of mental poison. There are 
thousands of mental poisoners who do 
not realize the fact. If in doubt about 
the wisdom of saying what is on your 
mind you probably should not say it. 
It is a good idea to put yourself in the 
other person’s position, remembering 
any frailties he may have and figuring’ 
out what the reaction to the words will 
be. If everyone did this, there would 
be far fewer heavy hearts and infinitely 
more happiness and good nature in the 
world. 


aS 


Careful Idol 


ko Rocers turned down an endorsement of a brand of razor blades for fear 
the youngsters would be tempted to meddle with them. When he recently 
endorsed a dog food, dozens of unhappy mammas wrote in to say that junior 
had tried eating the stuff because Roy had okayed it. 

Erskine Johnson in an NEA dispatch (23 March *48). 








A score kept straight 


Baseball’s 
Grand Old Man 


By RAYMOND SCHUESSLER 


|: PuitapetpuiA Connie Mack is a 
fixture as firm and revered: as the 
Liberty Bell itself. He has been active 
in baseball for more than 65 years, 54 
of them as manager in a league where 
clubs average one new manager every 
three years. So prominent has Connie 
become as a manager that few remem- 
ber that he was once a great catcher. 
Baseball was yet in its infancy when 
Connie began his professional career. 
He was 22 then and stood six feet four 
(he is now six one) and “robust as a 
toothpick” at 150 pounds. Those were 
the days when eminent physicists de- 
clared it contrary to the laws of nature 
for a baseball to curve and catchers 
caught the underhand pitch barehand- 
ed on one bounce far back of the plate. 
The batter could signal for the type 
of pitch he wanted; 7 balls and 4 
strikes were official, and players had 
to cut the grass around their own 
position. 

Connie grew up with the game. The 
slim catcher would experiment with 
each innovation. He was a sort of con- 
necting link between the old and the 
new. When new protective catcher’s 
equipment made conditions less dan- 
gerous, he moved in behind the batter 
and developed an innovation of his 





own known as “tipping the bat.” He 
always apologized to the batter who 
happened to miss the ball as a result. 
His meek and gentle manner proved 
his inadvertence. 

Cornelius McGillicuddy, shortened 
to Connie Mack to fit on a score card, 
was born in East Brookfield, Mass., in 
1862. At nine he began to work sum- 


‘mers in a cotton mill while playing 


ball every moment of his spare time. 
In those days the sport was considered 
a rowdy game. But though the neigh- 
bors used to bewail his habit of playing 
on the Sabbath, his own parish priest 
condoned it, “for there was much 
worse mischief an idle boy could get 
into.” 

At sixteen Connie entered a shoe 
factory and in four years worked him- 
self up toa job as foreman, playing 
semipro ball on the side. Shortly after, - 
he signed his first contract for $90 a 
month for Meriden in the Connecticut 
state league. Records on Connie’s play- 
ing days are lean but it is known that 
he moved rapidly up the ladder, land- 
ing in the Outlaw Player’s league in 
1890 at Buffalo. When the league fold- 
ed, Connie moved on to Pittsburgh 
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where three years later. he took over 
the managerial reins. He has been a 
manager ever since. 

In the twelve years- of his major- 
league playing career Connie batted 
only .249 and never made a home run. 
But as a manager he could weld a 
bunch of incompatible hack drivers 
and coal miners into a team. That 
quality won him nine pennants and 
five world series. 

After the American League was 
formed in 1901, Connie became man- 
ager of the Philadelphia Athletics. In 
1903 he finished second and in 1905 
captured the flag. In 1910 (that was 
the year he married Katherine Halla- 
han) *11 and 12, with the immortal 
$100,000 infield of Baker, Barry, Col- 
lins and McInnis, he won pennants. 
In ’14 he again won the pennant but 
lost the world series in four straight 
to the Boston Braves. 

He can make all his men hustle. 
And Mack had some of the toughest 
rowdies ever to play ball work for him 
and win championships. This was not 
because of his toughness but rather 
goodness. The killer instinct, ordinari- 
ly considered vital to athletic achieve- 
ment, had no place in Mack’s makeup. 
Bull drivers such as McGraw might 
have gotten the most out of their play- 
ers through cussing and brimstone, 
but Connie always has acted on the 
assumption that “it is possible to be 
aggressive without resorting to rowdy 
tactics.” He consoles and inspires his 
men, believing that kindness is more 
efficacious than brutality. 

“If they can’t play for the Old Man,” 
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fans used to say, “they can’t play for 
anyone.” A poll of sports writers in 
1944 gave him first place as the man- 
ager most liked by the players and 
writers. 

His worst problem, was the eccen- 
tric lefthander, Rube Waddell, who 
pitched for him in the early days, one 
of the greatest pitchers ever but one of 
the rowdiest. When Connie signed 
him in 1900 everyone said he was as 
crazy as the Rube, but it isn’t likely 
that any other manager could have 
gotten more from the great strong boy, 
Waddell respected and admired the 
gentle urbanity of the master mind 
even if he didn’t always obey him. 
Yet Mack knew when to keep the 
reins slack and when to clamp down. 
One day Rube drove up to the hotel 
in a carriage, said good night to Con- 
nie, who was sitting in the lobby, and 
went upstairs apparently to bed, but 
instead sneaked down the back stair- 
way, only to find Connie leaning 
against the back fence peeling an 
orange. “Good night,” Connie said. 
Waddell was perhaps the only athlete 
ever to have a clause inserted in his 
contract forbidding him to eat crack- 
ers in bed. No one wanted to room 
with him because of this habit. 

Connie’s awards are as numerous as 
they are eminent. He is one of the 15 
“Builders of Baseball” immortalized 
in the Hall of Fame. In 1929 he was 
awarded the Bok prize, $10,000, a gold 
medal, and a citation for service to 
Philadelphia. It was the first time the 
award had been made to anyone but 
some prominent intellectual; yet 4s 
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the New York Herald-Tribune said, 
“Connie Mack gave the Bok prize 
publicity it never had before.” 

In 1941 Pennsylvania began setting 
aside each May 17th as “Connie Mack 
day” and the immortal George Cohan 
wrote the song Connie Mack Is. a 
Grand Old Name. In 1944, on the 50th 
anniversary of his entrance into major 
league management, a giant baseball 
supported on ten-foot bats was set up 
before the Philadelphia City Hall 
while President Roosevelt wired, 
“Long may your score card wave.” 

His health he credits to nine hours 
of sleep nightly, the ability to relax, a 
good digestion and a constant goal in 
mind—another pennant. 

He has broken up many good teams 
but only because he had to; that was 
something the fans with their unkind 
censure never understood, but they 
always forgave him when he groomed 
another gang ef kids into champion- 
ship caliber. Since 1935, when he sold 
four of his great stars to Boston, he 
has failed to build another winner and 
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has picked up a record of defeats never 
equaled by any other team. But this 
time Philadelphia is patient. They 
have seen him do it before and this 
time they want to see it again, not for 
their own sake, but this time for Con- 
nie’s. 

“Gracious,” and “Goodness me,” 
will be his only exclamations as he 
squirms on the bench, handkerchief 
wrapped around his long neck under 
a high stiff collar, gesticulating magi- 
cally with his score card as he relays 
his famous signals to his players. 

Mack has never quite gotten over 
that first surprise many years back 
that “one could get paid for making 
a livelihood out of a game that is so 
much fun.” He still has the keen alert- 
ness of a youngster, a warm kindness 
that mellow years and experience leave 
one who has kept the score straight, 
and the score with Connie has always 
been straight. 

Quit baseball? Never. To the last he 
will be waving someone over some- 
where with his perennial score card. 


as 


Connie Mack’s pale blue eyes still have a kindly glow and his voice always 
is soft, even when he lets go with his favorite cuss words, a blistering “By golly!” 
or a most profane “Goodness gracious!” When Jimmy Dykes once spoke a little 
unkindly about Al Simmons, the two great stars of the mighty 1929 team were 
on the verge of blows. Connie intervened. “Shut up, Jimmy,” he pleaded, saw he 
was getting nowhere, and rapidly switched strategy. “Jimmy,” he said sternly, 


“shut your damn mouth.” 


Dykes‘and Simmons both were shocked to silence. Then they began to grin. 
Then they began to laugh. A moment later they walked away, arm in arm, firm 


friends once again. 


Arthur Daley in the Tidings (2 Jan. ’48). 














Get on the faculty 


Will You Teach Them? 


By JAMES KELLER 


Condensed from a pamphlet* 


HAT will I do when I graduate? 

Gosh, I don’t know. Try to get a 
job and really make some money, I 
suppose. After all, isn’t that what I’m 
being trained for?” The speaker, a 
young student at the University of San 
Francisco, was answering a question I 
put to him as to his future. And in his 
answer, though he failed to realize it, 
was expressed much of the tragedy of 
modern education. 

America today is slowly but surely 
going through the same process of de- 
_ spiritualization that in Germany paved 
the way for Hitler. In our colleges and 
universities the: worst damage is being 
done by a minority having substan- 
tially the same pagan objectives that 
Hitler had. 

Promoters of 
make it their business to situate them- 


subversion always 


selves. where they can 


The results speak for themselves. 
After twelve years of that training for 
6 million young people, many of them 


- actually began to act like animals. Yet, 


all during that period, most good Ger- 
man people were off in their own little 
worlds, taking care of themselves, 
oblivious of the fact that those with 
evil ideas were taking care of every- 


body else. 


As I chatted with the young San 


Francisco student, thoughts like these 
rushed through my mind. Aware that 
the youthful face before me reflected 
a pronounced lack of any purpose out- 
side of himself, yet conscious, too, of 
an underlying goodness and _intelli- 
gence there, I said, “It’s easy to see you 
have a lot of good ideas. Too bad you 
aren't aiming for a job where you can 
put them to work. A few more years 

of training and you could 





reach the 
merely the few. And 


many — not 


teaching in a university, 
college or high school is 
a “natural” for them. Hit- 
ler, in his early days, put 
every nazi he could find 
into teaching, to condition 
German youth to the idea 
that they were nothing 
more than animals. 








become an instructor at 
one of the universities. 
Over the years you could 
pass along your sound 
ideas to thousands of 
other young people. There 
wouldn’t be much glam- 
our to it, I know, and it’s 
certain you won’t make 
your ‘fortune, but you 








would do far more than 


*Who Will Teach Them? The Christophers, 121 E. 39th St., New York City, 16. 














merely earn a living. You’d have the 
deep satisfaction, for time and for 
eternity, of knowing the world has 
been made a bit better off because 
you've been in it.” 

I paused long enough to give what 
I'd just said time to sink in. Then I 
put it to him, “How about it? What 
do you think?” 

He didn’t answer for a moment or 
two. Finally, his face lighted up a 
little and a grin broke the corners of 
his mouth. “I think you’ve got some- 
thing there. It sounds like a good idea. 
But you're the first one who ever sug- 
gested it to me—I mean, put it to me 
just this way.” 

There are probably another million 
Americans like this boy, willing to 
dedicate themselves to a career of 
teaching—once they realize the power 
for good each of them can exert. All 
they need is direction and encourage- 
ment. They are not getting them. 
Even parents are doing nothing to 
supply better teachers. Actually many 
discourage any of their own children 
who have the courage and generosity 
to offer themselves to the task of train- 
ing the 30 million school-age Ameri- 
cans. The overwhelming majority of 
Americans do not seem to ask them- 
selves the obvious question, “If we 
who believe in God, Protestants, Jews, 
Catholics, and unclassified believers, 
neglect or refuse to teach those 30 mil- 
lion, who are our very own, who will 
teach them?” 

' In one section of the country, for 
example, where Catholics constitute 
one-fifth of the population, the state 
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university has, of a total of more than 
1,100 faculty members, only 34 Cath- 
olics. Instead of one out of five, there 
is one out of 32! 

A recent study of the religious affili- 
ations of faculty members in 28 state 
universities and colleges revealed that 
Catholics number less than 4% of the 
faculties, instead of the 20% one 
might expect. This same study showed 
that in 35 state normal schools the per- 
centage of faculty members who are 
Catholics is again less than 4%—not 
the more than 20% who ought to be 
there! 

In one important university there 
are only seven Catholic professors in 
a total of nearly 500. Many more Cath- 
olics would be welcome there, but they 
are not presenting themselves. 

As American citizens and taxpayers, 
Catholics have not only a right but a 
serious obligation to see that schools 
supported by taxes are manned by 
healthy-minded Americans. 

Catholics have a big stake in them. 
According to the United States Office 
of Education, during one year recently 
the total expenditures for the nation’s 
public-school system were more than 
$3 billion. Catholics, numbering one- 
fifth of the taxpayers of the country, 
paid for approximately 20% of this, 
which amounts to more than $600 
million. And this in addition to the 
$203,250,000 that Catholics lay out 
each year for Catholic colleges, high 
schools, and elementary schools. 

Unless Catholics and other believers 
provide their share of teachers and 
see to it that the policies of all schools 
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are American, teachers of irreligion 
may take over. 

The energetic minority who deny 
God—and therefore the basic concept 
of American life—are intent on mak- 
ing as many others as possible share 
their beliefs. The educational field is a 
fertile one for them. Like Hitler, they 
know that through the schools they 
can in time befoul the thinking of a 
whole nation. While they concentrate 
in a special way on universities, col- 
leges and high schools, yet they by no 
means overlook the elementary grades 
or even the kindergarten. 

They see to it that they don’t land 
“just any job.” On the contrary, they 
are highly selective; they specialize in 
courses in philosophy, sociology, psy- 
chology, history, government, eco- 
nomics, and in other courses where it 
is easy to weave warped interpreta- 
tions into everything they pass on to 
unsuspecting students. In order to 
reach their goal, they put in the long 
hard years of training essential to the 
preparation of a successful teacher. 

Furthermore, those who are “against 
God,” are not content to limit their 
influence to the classroom. Realizing 
that the average teacher doesn’t want 
to be. “burdened” with the formation 
of policies, this group—few in num- 


ber, powerful in strategy—is more and 


more dominating the whole education- 
al field. It is they who set the pace for 
most education in America. During 
the past few decades, they have slowly 
but surely been taking over boards of 
education, educational associations, 


teachers’ unions, and other policy- 


May 


molding movements in education. 

They and their disciples among the 
leaders of American education have 
one dogma in common, however clev- 
erly they may attempt to disguise it: 
man is nothing more than an animal, 
a creature of the state, and has no 
rights except those the state may de- 
cide to allot him. This degrading doc- 
trine is diametrically opposed to the 
truth which is the very foundation 
stone of American life: every single 
human being is a child of God and 
gets his rights not from the state but 
from God. 

Despite their bland disavowals, this 
small band of educators who are more 
and more “running the show” in 
American schools are undermining 
this country far more rapidly than is 
any other force in our midst. 

Specific examples of perversive and 
subversive “slanting” of teaching can 
be cited. 

1. In one textbook, The Govern- 
ment of Modern States, a well-known 
professor states, “What we now speak 
of as individual liberties are merely 
the liberties which the state, as a mat- 
ter of policy or expediency, determines 
shall be left to individual determina- 
tion. At any moment the state, acting 
through the machinery it has provided 
for itself, can enter this field and can- 
cel the powers that it has granted or 
permitted.” This book also asserts that 
the state is supreme; that it not only 
gives ultimate validity to all Jaws. but 
determines the scope of its ewn legal 
powers and the way in ween they 
will be exercised. r 
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2. In one large city trade school for 
girls, with a student body of over 
3,500, a biology teacher dogmatically 
teaches that there is no soul, and advo- 
cates immoral practices. 

3. In a graduate course in sociology 
in a large eastern university, the pro- 
fessor asserted that it ‘is not a crime 
to kill an imbecile, since an imbecile 
“is not a human being.” The nazis, 
of course, followed this same curious 
reasoning and destroyed millions 
whom they considered undesirable in 
Buchenwald, Belsen and Dachau. 

4. In a teachers’ college in New 
York, one examination paper used for 
graduate and undergraduate students 
alike follows Hitler’s line of destroying 
all sexual morality. Hitler gave his 
purpose for this in his Mein Kampf: 
“Look at these young men and boys! 
What material! I shall eradicate the 
thousands of years of human domesti- 
cation. Brutal youth—that is what I 
am after. 1 want to see once more in 
its eyes the gleam of the beast of prey. 
With these I can make a new world 
and create a new order.” 

5. One professor, considered out- 
standing in the field of American edu- 
cation and whose textbooks are used 
extensively throughout the U.S., 
maintains the theory, as one observer 
put it, that Christianity is the source 
of most of our social evils; that con- 
version to godlessness would make a 
better society; and that the ideas of 
soul, heaven, hell, immorality, sin, 
prayer, spiritual things and the notions 
of the sacred are “cultural fossils in 
orthodoxy.” This thesis is identical 
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with that of the nazis. Hitler put it in 
very few words, “The Ten Command- 
ments have lost their validity. There 
is no such thing-as truth, either in the 
moral or in the scientific sense.” With 
typical consistency, Hitler added, “To 
the Christian doctrine of the infinite 
significance of the human soul and of 
personal responsibility, I oppose with 
icy clarity the saving doctrine of the 
nothingness and insignificance of the 
human being.” 

6. In many of our leading colleges 
and universities, in preference to the 
American concept of democracy, 
Marxism is taught to future teachers. 
And this despite the fact that, in the 
words of Karl Marx himself, “the 
democratic concept of man is false, 
because it is Christian. The democratic 
concept holds that each man is a sov- 
ereign being. This is the illusion, 
dream and postulate of Christianity.” 

A startling about-face was made by ~ 
Albert Einstein, when he publicly ac- 
knowledged that the schools and so- .- 
called independent universities that 
boasted of their everlasting loyalty to 
truth were complete failures when the 
acid test came. The only ones who 
didn’t whimper, who consistently and 
continually championed the sacred 
rights of every man, woman and child, 
were those who were definitely for 
God, not against Him. 

“Being a lover of freedom,” said 
Einstein, “when the revolution came 
to Germany, I looked to the universi- 
ties to defend it, knowing that they 
always boasted of their devotion to the 
cause of truth; but no, the universi- 
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ties immediately were silenced. Then 
I looked to the great editors of the 
newspapers whose flaming editorials 
in days gone by had proclaimed their 
love of freedom; but they, like the 
universities, were silenced in a few 
short weeks. Only the Church stood 
squarely across the path of Hitler’s 
campaign for suppressing truth. I 
never had any special interest in the 
Church before, but now I feel a great 
affection and admiration because the 
Church alone has had the courage and 
persistence to stand for intellectual 
truth and moral freedom. I am forced 
thus to confess that what I once de- 
spised I now praise unreservedly.” 

There is the situation. What te do 
about it? There is only one construc- 
tive course open. Get hundreds of 
thousands who do believe in God to 
dedicate themselves to a career of 
teaching, to work as hard to restore 
in all our schools the letter and spirit 
of the Declaration of Independence, 
the Constitution and the Bill of Rights 
as countless subversives strive to have 
them excluded. 

The trend of the better-qualified 
Americans (who, thank God, ‘still con- 
stitute the majority of teachers) has 
been so much away from a career of 


teaching that in the 1946-47 school 
year more than 70,000 teaching posi- 
tions were unfilled. In the same period, 
6,000 schools closed because of the lack 
of teachers. One survey estimated that 
5 million students received an inferior 
education because of poorly prepared 
and inadequately trained teachers. 

In face of these odds, can enough 
young Americans be found over the 
country to roll up their sleeves and 
go to work on a lifetime basis in the 
field of education? It must be possible 
to find 1% of all 142 million Ameri- 
cans—just 1,420,000 persons—who, 
fired with the love of God and coun- 
try, are willing to put up with all the 
self-sacrifice that a life of teaching 
entails: small pay, little chance of ad- 
vancement, hard work, misunder- 
standing, disappointments. 

Make no mistake about it. The fate 
of our country and the world to come 
may depend on whether those 1 mil- 
lion Americans. accept or reject the 
personal responsibility and privilege of 
showing as much interest in teaching 
the tens of millions in our schools the 
right things as tens of thousands of 
others are intent on instilling in them 
the very evil that will wreck their lives, 
their country and their world. 


ae 


fe best seller among international spies is the Holy Bible! Frances Richard- 
son, head of a motion-picture-company research department, found that one of 
the most common means of communication in code between spies was by 
reference to’ the Bible, which is the best book for this purpose because it is 
broken into shorter books and numbered chapters and verses. 

After one of the books has been agreed on, the numbers 5, 10, 15 could 
mean the 5th word in the 10th verse of the 15th chapter. 


Detroit News (25 Feb. 48). 
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Dual Dismas 


Two Colored Boys and th 
the Electric Chair 


Condensed from the 





By 
TIMOTHY LYNCH, 
M.S.SS.T. 
I} ERYTHINGabout 
Woodville, Miss., is 
pretty much in the sleepy 
southern town tradition. 


Its homes and lawns may 
be a bit trimmer than the 








Missionary Servant* 


was a sawmill operator. 
The boys frequently bor- 
rowed small sums against 
their next pay day. One 
day they asked for 50¢ 
each, and Mr. McKey, 
doubly generous, gave 
each $1. Charles noticed 








average, but all the rest is 
right out of the Hollywood script: the 
combination courthouse and jail with 
its deep lawns, the bank, post office, 
and cluster of stores. But Woodville 
has had one eventuality that was of 
more than passing interest. In the 
bleak basement of the county jail, two 
boys lately concluded their last days 
on earth. 

James Patrick Louis and Charles 
Aloysius Trudell (their middle names 
newly received through the sacrament 
of Confirmation) received many post- 
ponements of death but no reprieve, 
and so died on July 22 last year. About 
a year and a half before, James then 
being 14 and Charles a few months 
older, they had been brought to trial 
in Woodville for the slaying of their 
white employer, David McKey. There 
was no doubt of the guilt. Mr. McKey 


the fullness of his employ- 
er’s wallet and remarked it to James. 
It would be nice to have all that money 
instead of the measly dollar doled out 
to them. The only way to get it was 
to take it. So Charles shot Mr. McKey. 
The facts of the case were plain as that. 
The boys desired the money and got 
it over the dead body of David McKey. 
They were soon captured and brought 
to Vicksburg for safekeeping. The 
court judged James Louis and Charles 
Trudell guilty of murder in the first 
degree. A sentence of death by electro- 
cution was passed. 

Then ensued a long court battle by 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. The 
legal ladder was climbed laboriously 
until the U.S. Supreme Court was 
reached. But each court could only af- 
firm the justice of the verdict. 


*Box 266, Stirling, N. J. March, 1948. 
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When Woodville’s Father Moran 
first called on the boys they were a 
frightened pair indeed. Scheduled to 
die April 23, they could neither think, 
eat nor rest. 

Father Moran began to instruct 
them in the elementary truths of the 
Catholic faith. He told them that faith 
could be the golden chariot which 
would speed them to their heavenly 
home; that God is all merciful and 
would forgive even such as they. Slow- 
ly their interest increased. And with 
their new-found faith came a new- 
found appetite. 

Baptism came suddenly, somewhat 
prematurely. The sinister rumor reach- 
ed Father Moran that there was going 
to be a lynching “to end all this futile 
bickering in the courts.” He hurried 
to the jail and explained the situation 
to Sheriff Whitaker, who swore that 
if a mob took the boys from the jail, 
it would have to be over his dead 
body. He let his attitude be known, 
and tempers began to cool off and the 
boys were left to justice; but the sud- 
den flare-up had afforded Father 
Moran the occasion for baptizing 
James and Charles. Bishop Gerow 
came and confirmed both boys in 
their death cell. 

As the months went by, the boys 
waxed strong and grew wonderfully 
in age and wisdom, especially before 
God. They had no fears, neither for 
this world nor the next. As the months 
shortened to weeks and days, the most 
amazing things about them were their 
lighthearted casualness and their ap- 
petites. Meat dishes, pies, watermelons, 





ice creams and candies received an 
affectionate welcome and were dis- 
patched in the usual time expected of 
teen-agers. On the final day, Mrs. 
Whitaker, the sheriff's wife, provided 
the lunch, and Father Moran paid for 
the supper. Roast chicken, French fries, 
vegetables, pie, and milk for both 
meals. Fearless appetites for fearless 
men. 

But Woodville on that hot July day 
of death stirred uneasily. Everyone 
knew the boys were guilty, but all 
wished the whole affair was. not their 
responsibility. You saw it in the faces 
of the doctors who refused to attend 
the electrocution. You heard it in the 
voice of the sheriff when he said that 
he certainly did not relish the job. You 
felt it along with the oppressiveness of 
the day, in every glance of the people 
in town as they looked at the two 
priests, Fathers Moran and Harris, 
who had come down from Natchez, 
making frequent trips back and forth 
to the county jail. 

When Father Moran admitted the 
two reporters, from the AP and UP, 
they asked him and Father Harris 
their opinions on the calmness of the 
boys. Father Harris told them he pre- 
ferred to let them answer their own 
questions when they saw the boys. 
When the priests and reporters left the 
cell, one of the latter turned to Father 
Harris and said, “Father, I am an Epis- 
copalian. I thought when I came here 
that it was the extreme youth of these 
boys that kept them from realizing 
what was ahead of them tonight. Now 
I have seen differently. It is their great 
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faith that makes them unafraid.” 

That night, one of the boys said to 
a reporter, “I thank God that I got in 
jail, because if I had not, I would never 
have found the faith and all it means 
to me now.” Every time a reporter ask- 
ed them if they were afraid, they would 
smile and without a moment’s hesita- 
tion tell him they had nothing to fear. 
The two priests knew what the boys 
meant. They thought of the year and a 
half they had spent in the double cell 
of solid steel. They saw on the table 
the little crucifix Father Harris had 
taken from the wall where Charles 
had stuck it with a bit of bubble gum 
to keep it where they could see it. 
They thought of the answers they gave 
earlier when Father Moran asked 
them if they had said their Rosary yet: 
“I have mine here, and I’ve already 
said five decades, but I’m going to 
have all 15 said before I finish.” 

Their only word to the world after 
that was to advise the reporter to tell 
all boys to hurry and find the same 
faith they had. They knew, they said, 
this was the only salvation left to the 
colored race here on earth. 

At 10 p.m. the boys received the Vi- 
aticum. As the two priests entered the 
side door of the jail, they passed by the 
seemingly huge bulk of the state elec- 
trocution truck, with its wires, already 
strung through the side window like 
tentacles from an invisible monster 
hidden by the night. Several hundred 
white people stood on the jail-house 
lawn. The priests carried the Blessed 
Sacrament up the clanging steel stairs 
and waited for an attendant to open 
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the tremendous steel door to the cell 
block. They entered the dimly lighted 
cell of the prisoners and Father Harris 
motioned the boys to kneel and then 
took his place beside them on the floor. 
Their heads had been shaved, and in 
the light from the candles, with their 
hands folded and their heads bowed, 
they looked like two monks with the 
vision of Christ in their faces. After 
Father Moran placed the Host on the 
little table prepared for it, he heard the 
confession of one of the boys in another 
cell, while Father Harris heard the 
other. For a while there was an abso- 
lute quiet, as once again the penitents 
received forgiveness. 

Their Communion received, the 
boys knelt with the priests in a long 
thanksgiving. In the hands of each 
boy, Father Moran placed a small 
wooden crucifix. The candles burned 
down and the time ticked by in audi- 
ble seconds. Words of love for their 
Saviour continued to come from their 
lips in quiet, but deeply stirring devo- 
tion, as the boys made their thanksgiv- 
ing. Then the four sat down around 
the steel table. Father Moran counsel- 
ed the boys te be strong, being very 
much aware that it was his knees that 
were quaking, not theirs. He gave 
them some last-minute messages to 
carry to Christ and the Church Tri- 
umphant. Father Harris asked them, 
as a small favor, to give him five more 
converts before the end of the year. 
(The books at the cathedral show that 
since that night five more converts 
came into the Church—two on their 


deathbeds who had never been bap- 
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tized nor belonged to any Church.) 
They were also instructed to pray now 
and intercede with God later that 
Catholicity would be spread through 
Mississippi and especially among their 
own race. 

It was near | a.m. when Father Mor- 
an went downstairs to see that the 
arrangements being made would not 
only satisfy justice as demanded by 
the state, but that mercy would be the 
yardstick of that justice. They intend- 
ed to see that the boys left that jail in 
an escape that would beat all the pris- 
on breaks ever planned. Father Harris 
stayed and prayed with the boys. The 
grinding chug of the dynamo outside, 
unnoticed until then, broke into the 
cell. Father Harris was terrifyingly 
aware of that earthy pull, as the dyna- 
mo whined into more and more pow- 
er. But the boys, with heads bowed, 
the wooden crucifixes held in their 
calm hands, prayed with solid assur- 
ance. 

Father Moran returned, and said, 
“All right, James.” 

James and Father Harris arose. Fa- 
ther Moran walked ahead, crucifix in 
hand, purple stole around his shoul- 
ders. James came next, with his eyes 
- glued to the crucifix. Father Harris 
brought up the rear, also clasping a 
crucifix. He continued to recite short 
ejaculations and James answered in a 
clear voice. Down the ringing steel 
stairs, past the faces peering in the side 
door. The whine of the generator grew 
louder. It sounded like a strange thun- 
der filling the small cells. The sheriff 
opened an ordinary door and the group 
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passed into the death cell. A gaunt 
chair stood ready. 

The state executioner stepped for- 
ward and Father Moran told James to 
take his place in the chair. While the 
executioner fastened the straps and 
adjusted the cap, James and Father 
Moran said the Act of Contrition. Fa- 
ther Harris remained in front of the 
boy holding his crucifix at his eye level, 
reciting ejaculations and short prayers. 
The executioner turned slightly to- 
ward him, Father Harris nodded; and 


he shot home the huge electrical . 


switch. There was a low hum of pow- 
er. The priest gave the final absolution 
during the one minute that the power 
remained turned on. Then there was 
an official wait of two minutes more 
while the assistant executioner tested 
the hands of the “condemned” for 


surplus electricity. The executioner, 


asked if there might be anything more. 
“Yes,” said Father Harris, and he step- 
ped forward and anointed the boy on 
the forehead and gave the short form 
of Extreme Unction. The boy seemed 
to have fallen asleep. He had not even 
quivered. His lips were slightly open, 
having been interrupted at one of the 
words in the ejaculation, “My Jesus, 
mercy!” 

The assistant jailer and Father Har- 
ris returned then for the other prison- 
er. 


Again the scene was repeated exactly ~ 


as it had happened before. Then 


Charles Trudell, youthful murderer, , 


made his last statement. “We are not 
afraid to die. We got our faith and 
that’s enough for us.” He repeated the 
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words of the Act of Contrition after 
the priest. “O my God, I am heartily 
sorry.... Not a turn of a hair, nota 
motion, save perhaps for a wink and 


a smile upon the crucifix held before - 


him, with a final prayer on his lips, he 
faced a triumphant Christ. It was early 
on the feast of the great penitent, St. 
Mary Magdalene. Two fellow peni- 
tents had joined her. James Patrick 
Louis (1932-1947) and Charles Aloy- 
sius Trudell (1930-1947) proved by 
death what they might never have 
proved by living—that the white man. 
has no monopoly on valor, and (God 
be praised) no monopoly on true Cath- 
olic faith. They proved that youths 
(black or white) could do all things 
in God who strengthens them. 

The executioner said that never in 
all his experiences had he seen anyone 
die in the chair as these two; (there 


must be something in this Catholic 
religion, he told the sheriff). Sheriff 
Whitaker and all who saw the boys 
were amazed at their calm. Father 
Harris said they had been turned away 
from Catholic schools because there 
was no room to enroll more. They had 
no education, yet never had he seen a 
more beautiful or easier entrance into 
heaven. 

“I walked out into the darkness, 
down the sidewalks and lawns that 
were now empty with a great peace,” 
said Father Harris, “with the little 
black crucifix I had taken from the 
hands of one of the boys. That little 
crucifix hangs on the wall behind my 
desk—and I shall always use it when 
I wish to turn some hardened sinner 
back to Christ. I know those two boys 
will do more for Mississippi than all 
of us put together.” 


SS” 


Kid 


Stuff 


True 


“Why, Connie,” I chided, “Have you said your prayers?” 
“Yes, Grandma,” came the quick answer from the five-year-old. 
“You must not have said very many,” I added. “Look at Jacqueline. She is 


still saying hers.” 


“Yes,” agreed the baby, “but she’s seven years old and goes to school. She’s 
known God longer than I have and they have more to talk about!” 


Mrs. Mary McDermott. 
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Truer 


“| Tus particular night Mary had struggled bravely through the ¢respasses and 

temptations. When they had finished, the older children began to tease her: 

| “Mary can’t say trespassés; she says tespass. Mary can’t say tempf2tion; she says 
tentation.” 

Baby Mary just tossed her auburn curls and said, “I wasn’t talking to you 


anyway. I was talking to God, and He knows what I mean.” 
Mrs. Abbie M. Hanfele, 
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iss Eileen Alessandrini, a scien- 
M. tist of the General Electric Re- 
search laboratory, Schenectady, N. Y., 
is one of the few women scientists 
among the several hundred researchers 
in one of the most famous laboratories 
in the U.S. Brunette and 25, Miss Al- 
essandrini is a parishioner of the St. 
Thomas Catholic church in her home 
city. 

In her own laboratory, she is current- 
ly assembling one of the most unusual 
photograph albums ever compiled. 
For, instead of photographing friends 
and landscapes, Miss Alessandrini 
specializes in clicking the shutter on 
atoms. Her subjects include gold, sil- 
ver or other materials important to 
science and industry. 

“Watch the birdie,” she says to an 
atom, as she flashes the action that is 
occurring inside a metallic film only 
one-millionth of an inch thick. Back- 
grounds don’t bother her, because all 
the photos are taken in a vacuum, In- 
stead of facial expression her chief con- 
cern is to make certain that her subject 
is bathed in electron light. 

Her work is making a definite con- 
tribution to a new branch of metal- 
lurgy. Her pictures reveal the funda- 
mental structure of metal, showing 





New frontier 


PAotogeaphing the Invisible 


By JOSEPH A. PAUZE 


Condensed from Science Studies* 


imperfections and giving technicians 
data to determine what caused them. 
The photographs show when a mate- 
rial is likely to fail and why it fails, and 
are opening the way for development 
of new metals and new treating proc- 
esses. She is helping to create stronger 
and cheaper alloys that will find their 
way into electrical appliances and 
equipment in industry and the home, 

Miss Alessandrini takes her photo- 
graphs of the invisible by shooting a 


ray of electrons through a thin film of © 


metal. In passing completely through 
the specimen, the electron ray is scat- 
tered by the atoms it meets, so that 
when the ray falls on a photographic 
plate it makes a picture corresponding 
to composition of the material. 

Some metals must be heated and the 
vapors caught on a thin plastic film, to 
make a film which is less than one- 
millionth of an inch thick. Other mate- 
rials are prepared by grinding them 
into a fine powder, which is spread 
onto a stainless steel block for reflection 
pictures. A third method is to etch the 
metal surface, bringing into relief the 
desired substance, which may then be 
photographed by reflection. 

Electronic beams are the secret of 
the electron diffraction camera. Net 


*St. Bonaventure college, St. Bonaventure, N.Y. November, 1947. 
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ther light nor air is present in the field 
of the camera-when the photograph is 
made. Electrons are shot from a spe- 
cially developed “electron gun.” They 
travel at inordinately high speeds 
through the prepared specimen, then 
speed 30 inches through a vacuum, 
and finally make the record of the 
material’s internal structure on a 
photographic plate. 

Portraits of atomic structures re- 
semble a series of irregularly con- 
centric rings. The pattern is created 
when an electron ray is scattered by 
crystalline and molecular structures; 
electrons are scattered by matter just 
as sunlight is scattered coming through 
the mesh of a handkerchief. When a 
ring is seen that does not fit into the 
pattern of the substance being exam- 
ined, the scientist knows that an im- 
purity is present. 

The theory of the electron diffrac- 
tion camera was conceived in 1925, 
when research in determining wave 
length of electrons showed that such a 
device might be possible. First experi- 
mental work with the camera was car- 
ried out by C. Davisson and L. H. 
Germer, both of the Bell laboratories, 
and it was they who built the first 
successful instrument in 1927. For his 
work in this field, Davisson later re- 
ceived a Nobel prize. Miss Alessand- 
rini’s diffraction camera, based largely 
on the original design, was built from 
the ground up with assistance of scien- 
tists in Schenectady. Few diffraction 
cameras are in operation in, the U.S. 

Two years ago, in the Journal of 
Applied Physics, she attracted attention 


by showing that distinguishing be- 
tween insulating and conducting sur- 
face films on. metals is important in 
many investigations and that the elec- 
tron diffraction camera offered a sim- 
ple means of obtaining this informa- 
tion. The electrons must just graze the 
surface film. If the sample has a con- 
ducting surface, the main beam can be 
seen on the fluorescent screen, with 
diffracted and diffused electrons below 
it. 

Normally, the pictures made by Miss 
Alessandrini are taken with the elec- 
tron rays striking the sample at a 90° 
angle, in a vacuum, in complete dark- 
ness. When electrons “bounced off” 
infinitesimal atoms at different angles, 
she found they gave the pictures vary- 
ing patterns. Experimenting with a 
thin film of white bentonite, 4 clay, she 
determined that a photo taken at a 90° 
angle showed the electron rays pene- 
trated straight through, and, as the 
electrons were scattered by the atoms 
they encountered, a “target” pattern 
resulted. The same material used at a 
60° angle gave a distortion of the 
original pattern. And when the elec- 
tron rays struck the material at a 30° 
angle, the original pattern was almost 
completely erased. 

Being one of the pioneers among 
her sex in the new branch of metal- 
lurgy seems a perfectly natural course 
of events to Miss Alessandrini. “Ever 
since I can remember,” she says, “sci- 
ence has been my ambition. As a child, 
I had my own chemistry set. Then 
came a healthy dose of scientific study 
in Mount Pleasant High school in 
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Schenectady, and four years at Bar- 
nard college, New York City. 
Following her graduation in 1943 
with an A.B. degree plus a certificate in 
science, Miss Alessandrini decided on 
laboratory research. She chose electron 
diffraction photography because that 
seemed best to answer her desire for 
prying into dark corners of science. 
It afforded her an opportunity to car- 
ry on independent research on projects 
of her own choosing and in the manner 















OMEN are far more observant 
WV than men. To a man, nothing 
in the world is so engrossing as him- 
self; to a woman, nothing in the world 
is so engrossing—at least in a certain 
sense—as the lady next door. The re- 
sult is that while a man may be in- 
tently watching himself, his own gifts 
and his own achievements, and gently 
applauding at the proper moments, his 
wife may be just as intently observing 
the gifts and achievements of the cou- 
ple across the street, and not applaud- 
ing at all. She may be only wondering 
disconsolately why she and this tran- 
quil character she married can’t do 
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Envy is feminine 


Any Green in Your Eyes? 


By VINCENT P. McCORRY, S.J. 
Condensed chapter of a book* 





May 


she wanted. Now she reads everything 
she can lay her hands on relating to 
metallurgy. 

Her latest ideas concern an evapora- 
tion mechanism that fits inside the 
camera, so that an electronic picture 
can be taken in a vacuum without first 
having to evaporate the sample outside 
the camera; and the development of a 
small high-temperature furnace that 
fits in the camera so that heat-treating 
processes can be studied. 





half as well as those people over there. 
To put a plain matter plainly, where 
a man is vain, a woman is envious. 


Close feminine observation of other 


women is distinctly noticeable among 
high-school girls, but it is doubtful 
whether any high-school boy could 
provide three facts about the family 
background of any other boy. Few 
know what the other fellow’s father 
does for a living, and no one cares. 
True, boys certainly notice the com- 
panion who has a wad of spending 
money; yet their interest lies not at 
all in where the money comes from, 
but in how they can borrow some of 


*Those Terrible Teens. 1947. Declan X. McMullen, 225 Broadway, N. Y. City. 184 pp. $2.25. 
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it. A high-school girl, however, could 
give a fairly complete case history for 
every girl in her class. She knows that 
Mary Ann’s father makes $10,000 a 
year, but doesn’t believe it—“Look at 
the things she wears!” She knows that 
Patricia’s mother has to work to sup- 
port her children and that Susan’s old- 
er brother—“He’s wild, but so good- 
looking!”—has just been dismissed by 
the authorities of his third college with 
considerable relief on the part of all 
concerned. A girl cares about all such 
facts and half-facts; she remembers 
them, repeats them and busily com- 
pares them with the “dull,” inferior 
facts of her own existence. The normal 
boy only half listens to items of this 
sort, and promptly forgets them. It is 
easy to see, then, why envy is a prob- 
lem far more feminine than masculine. 

Envy is a tendency to be sad because 
of another’s gifts, possessions or 
achievements. To be envious means 
to be miserable because someone else 
has something which you have not. 
Envy will not stand up under the 
slightest rational scrutiny. It is a de- 
ranged vice, for it rests entirely on the 
assumption, manifestly open to doubt, 
that I am the most important person 
in the universe, and that no one, conse- 
quently, has any right to any gift what- 
soever, unless that gift be also and 
previously mine. At once the dullest 
intellect perceives that such a supposi- 
tion is monstrous, preposterous; and 
so it follows that envy, too, is mon- 
strous and preposterous. 

The insanity of envy can take a num- 
ber of forms. Its silliest and perhaps 
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commonest form is to envy others for 
their. money. History, experience and 
common sense fairly scream that there 
is almost no connection between the 
possession of money and the possession 
of happiness, but our foolish hearts go 
right on pining for an endless supply 
of loose change which isn’t change at 
all and with which we can afford to 
be very loose. High-school girls have 
little money to spend, which is as it 
should be. But the number and variety 
of shoes, garments, hats and daffy ac- 
cessories which this mercenary world 
has taught a girl to “need” is so enor- 
mous that she easily falls into a green 
and yellow melancholy over the young 
lady whose father is disgustingly 
wealthy and unbelievably liberal. It is 
not difficult for a girl of sparse ward- 
robe and no spending money to regard 
with increasing bitterness the well- 
dressed and well-pursed daughters of 
the wealthy. 

The three gifts girls most commonly 
envy in others are beauty, brains, and 
what people call “personality.” 

Deep and complicated is the rela- 
tionship which exists between the girl 
who is beautiful and the girl who most 
definitely is not. We are here concern- 
ed only with the feelings of the plain 
girl for the handsome girl. It is im- 
possible that the plain miss should not 
feel a pang as she is repeatedly dazzled 
by the splendor which she sees all 
about her, but which she never sees in 
her own mirror. It takes a good deal of 
character in such a physically incon- 
spicuous maiden to maintain through 
her school days and through life the 
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’ original and natural color of her eyes, 
especially since the original and natural 
color of her eyes does not seem worth 
maintaining. The unattractive one 
must vividly impress upon her young 
mind a tremendous conviction: while 
it may be painful to be plain, it is red, 
burning anguish to be plain and envi- 
ous. Plain Jane should pluck up heart 
and put a flower in her waveless hair; 
God is just, and Jane will véry likely 
live to be the envy of beautiful Barbara 
and lovely Lu. 

If young maids envy brains in 
others, they do so in a most immediate 
and purely utilitarian fashion. It may 
be doubted that the majority of women 
are profoundly impressed by profound 
intelligence. The dull girl envies the 
bright girl almost solely because: the 
latter’s scholastic career seems free 
from both the head-splitting labors and 
the steadily recurring tribulations 
which mark the academic career, if 
you can call it that, of the girl who is 
less brainy. Nevertheless, there is 
abundant provocation here for surpris- 
ingly bitter jealousy. The brilliant girl 
is not infrequently a target for well- 
directed slings and arrows, and the 
missiles fly on the wings of envy. Per- 
haps it is necessary to say a harsh- 
sounding thing: none can be as in- 
sanely and cruelly jealous as the very 
brilliant and the very stupid. 

The last form of this.young feminine 
weakness is envy of that elusive qual- 


ity or set of qualities which we feebly 
call “personality.” There is little use 
in attempting to disentangle the vari- 
ous gifts of will, intellect, imagination, 
address and body which, together, pro- 
duce a woman of irresistible charm, 
The only important fact is that some 
girls possess this complexity of gifts to 
a high degree, and others seem to pos- 
sess it scarcely at all. It is this mysteri- 
ous attribute of personal appeal which 
represents, very likely, the sorest point 
of envy among women. The fact is 
understandable, for, next to the person- 
al integrity of virtue in the complete 
sense, here is woman’s highest gift. 

There is just one useful remark to 
make to the girl who is molting with 
envy of maidens with “personality.” 
For heaven’s sake—and for your own 
—stop wailing. That will be your first 
step in the direction of charm. Then 
get yourself a smart woman counselor 
who likes you, and take her advice. 

Observing and admiring the gifts of 
God to others can have the effect of 
making a good girl better, because it 
makes her humbler, and therefore hap- 
pier. An opposite trick—observing and 
envying the gifts of God to others— 
will almost certainly have three dis 
tinct and very terrible results: self-pity 
—a_ nauseating and stupid thing; per- 
secution, perhaps petty and subtle, of 
the envied ones—a cruel and unchris 
tian thing; deep personal unhappiness 
—a most unhappy thing. 


Sac” 
Rauiciovs instruction in public schools is forbidden, according to the recent 
decision of the U.S. Supreme court, but both children and their elders will 





continue to receive sharp lessons from the Almighty. Boston Globe (10 March *48): 
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He took it with him by giving it away z 


Mr. Miller’s High Life 


By EDWARD A. HARRIGAN 


\V HAT are you digging that 
hole on State St. for?” 
asked the man twirling the | 
gray fedora. He was standing 
in the office of Father Philip 
Steffes, Capuchin rector of the 
Negro Mission of St. Benedict 
the Moor in Milwaukee. 

“We are building a mission © 


naturally thought, “Another 
agent,” and steeled himself for 
@4 the encounter. He stepped to 
the door of his second-floor 
study, and called down, “Come 
in!” 

The man who stood at the 
: foot of the stairs was tall, slim, 
middle-aged, and gray-haired. 





chapel,” replied the friar. = He wore a gray suit’ and held 
“Who is going to pay for it?” a gray hat. “Does Father Philip live 
“T don’t know yet.” here?” 
“Would you mind if I pay for it?” “Yes.” : 
Father Steffes grabbed the white “May I come up?” 

cord of his habit, and hung on. “Certainly.” 

“Would I—mind?” The stranger declined a chair. He 


This dialogue took place the day drew a card from his vest and placed 
before July 4 in 1923, in an ancient it on Father Steffes’ desk. The priest 
residence that up to a few years ago glanced at it mechanically: “Ernest G. 
served as mission rectory. The house Miller.” The president of the Miller 
stood at the northeast corner of W. Brewing Co.! Father Steffes felt him- 
State and N. 10th Sts.; and the excava- self shrink within his brown habit, 
tion referred to was some 50 feet to trying to shed the protective coolness 
the east. he had initially assumed. He was 

Father Steffes had been having fervently wishing for a stein of his 
plenty of headaches in those days. Be- _Visitor’s own “High Life” wherewith 
cause he had to have a chapel, work _ to revive his normal cordiality. 
had been started though funds were “*Would Father Philip mind if he 
lacking. Then the project was halted, paid for the new chapel? Oh, boy!’ 
pending clarification of the canonical Why, certainly not, Mr. Miller.” 
status of the mission. Father Steffes “How much do you expect the chap- 
had now been authorized to resume _ el will cost?” 
work, and was being pestered to death “T think around $35,000.”. 
by salesmen. Hence, when the doorbell “Send your bills to me. On one con- 
rang on that memorable July 3, he dition, though: keep this a secret for 
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the time being, and then insert a cor- 
nerstone with my name as donor. 
Good day.” 

Now, Father Philip Steffes is a priest 
with implicit trust in divine prov- 
idence. He has, moreover, a system 
whereby he moves providence to act in 
behalf of his Negroes. Therefore he 
had never doubted that necessary funds 
would be forthcoming. But can any- 
one blame him for being a little startled 
over the dramatic suddenness of this 
shower of manna? The general con- 
tract actually amounted to $63,750, 
and Mr. Miller raised his ante from 
$35,000 to $65,000. Two others, Mrs. 
Margaret Van Buren, and her sister, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Wilkinson, donated 
about $17,000 for furnishings. 

It wasn’t three months later when 
Mr. Miller heard that the Jesuits of 
Marquette university contemplated 
sale of their old four-story academy, 
with its block-large campus, directly 
across the street. Mr. Miller had receiv- 
ed much of his education in that build- 
ing. Moved partly, perhaps, by senti- 
ment, he urged the Capuchins to allow 
him to purchase it for them. Well, 
since he insisted, and the site was so 
advantageously located, they accepted. 
The transaction involved $153,000. A 
year later, when the first addition was 
made to the rear of the building, Mr. 
Miller sent another check for $50,000. 
When he died in 1925, bequeathing 
the mission $200,000, St. Benedict’s 
lost its greatest benefactor. He had 
given the mission about half a million 
dollars. 

God had indeed been generous with 
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May I 
Mr. Miller. The successful business- B 
man, in turn, showed his gratitude by sc 
returning to Him, in the persons of I! 


the least of His children, goodly por- of 
tions of the fortune of which he had Bi 


been made steward. He used to say m 
he wanted to see built an institute sec- as 
ond to none in the U. S. He envisioned Ww: 
a trade school at St. Benedict’s, which tr: 
the Capuchins hope will some day be co 
a reality. sp 

St. Benedict’s was conceived in hope du 
and nurtured in struggle. Active mis- an 
sion work among the colored in Mil- we 
waukee dates back to 1886, but the ete 
present extensive institution had its St. 


origin in an apostolate among a rem- | 
nant of 50 or 60 Catholic Negroes wa 
turned over in 1911 to the Capuchin | ed 


Fathers of St. Francis monastery. St. mi 
Benedict’s functioned for two years ma 
without a resident priest; then in 1913 spi 
Father Stephen Eckert, O.F.M. Cap, anc 
was appointed pastor. que 


Father Eckert, predecessor to the of 
present rector, Father Philip Steffes, 
was Canadian born of Bavarian pat- dat 

















entage, fifth of nine children. Brawny rise 
as youth and man, he starred on a § ish 
championship football team; he wasa § emi 
trouncer of bullies who picked on little bloc 
children; an advocate of clean speech, hos 
when persuasion failed he would ider 
sometimes force an offending classmate § ish ; 
to kiss the earth in reparation. From § Neg 
his earliest days as a Capuchin, Father §  fere; 
Eckert longed to work among the Ne colo: 
groes. But his superiors had other § Pari 


work for him, and for nearly two dec 
ades he waited. 
One of his first undertakings. at,St 
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Benedict’s was the establishment of a 
school, which opened in the fall of 
1913 with 11 children. Before the end 
of the first semester 45 were enrolled. 
But in 1921 he was told to give his 
mission into other hands, and go out 
as a field worker. He died in Mil- 
waukee in 1923, of pneumonia con- 
tracted while hearing confessions in a 
cold church in Britt, Iowa, after per- 
spiring during an impassioned Tri- 
duum. sermon. Last Feb. 16, the 25th 
anniversary of his death, his remains 
were brought back from Calvary cem- 
etery in Milwaukee and re-interred at 
St. Benedict’s. 

But if Father Stephen Eckert’s lot 
was frustration in life, he has triumph- 
ed in death. Almost immediately, the 
mission entered upon a period of re- 
markable expansion—attended (in 
spite of the benefactions by Mr. Miller 
and others, including $20,000 be- 
queathed by Dr. Michael P. O'Malley 
of Watertown, Wis.) with constant 
suspense and surprise. Upon the foun- 
dations laid by Father Eckert have 
risen a mission, social center and par- 
ish establishment for Negroes which 
embraces more than two entire city 
blocks, comprising the chapel, school, 
hospital, infirmary, and several old res- 
idences, used as dormitories. The par- 
ish numbers 1,600 parishioners, mostly 
Negro, has a St. Vincent de Paul con- 
ference of 33 members, four of them 
colored, and is headquarters for two 
Parish Visitors of Mary Immaculate, 
who work full time. There are now 
five Capuchin priests and two Brothers 
at the mission. 





The chapel is a buff brick edifice dis- 
tinguished as the most perfect type of 
Romanesque architecture in Mil- 
waukee. From an elevated niche be- 
tween the arches of the double-doored 
entrance, St. Benedict the Moor looks 
down upon passersby. Within, the 
main altar conforms architecturally to 
the building which houses it. Parish- 
ioners are especially proud of the sta- 
tions of the cross, remarkable examples 
of Tyrolean wood carving. 

The hospital, dedicated to St. An- 
thony of Padua, is a five-story and 
basement building, three quarters of 
a block long, recently enlarged to 160- 
bed capacity. It is in charge of the 
Franciscan Sisters of the Immaculate 
Conception, who, like the Dominicans 
in the mission school, serve without 
compensation. It has white and col- 
ored doctors and nurses on its staff, 
and makes no race or creed distinc- 
tions. 

Dominican Sisters, once numbering 
as many as 23 but now considerably 
fewer because of pressing need for 
their services elsewhere, together with 
three Presentation Brothers, conduct 
the school. Maximum enrollment is 
400, although at present it is only 300 
—about 165 boarders and 135 day pu- 
pils—because of shortage of personnel, 
even with a supplement of lay teachers. 
Current ordinary school expenses run 
to $125,000 annually. 

Many different kinds of children 
are accepted: boarders and day schol- 
ars, Catholics and non-Catholics, boys 
and girls, grade and high-school stu- 
dents. The children, for the most part, 
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come from unfortunate homes; many 
are orphans, half-orphans, or homeless 
because of divorces, separations, or dis- 
abled parents. The vast majority are 
from outside Wisconsin; in fact, from 
almost every state, although the great- 
est number is from Chicago. 

Although St. Benedict’s is already 
one of the greatest Negro institutes in 
the U. S.—it is the only one that cares 
for grade-school boarders—all that has 
been done thus far is merely a good 
beginning, in the eyes of Father Philip. 
He already has plans drawn for four 
new buildings, for dormitory, recrea- 
tional, and hospitality purposes, as well 
as expanded hospital facilities. De- 
signed by Father Philip himself, they 
will follow a “typical cottage plan,” 
which provides for a maximum of 
light and’ventilation. 

The new buildings will cost about 
$200,000 apiece. Each, says Father 
Philip nonchalantly, will be named for 
its donor. How will the donors be 
found? Oh, they will be around when 
they are needed, just as surely as Mr. 
Miller and other benefactors appeared 
on the scene at critical moments. Fa- 
ther Philip has that all arranged: he 
has appointed a building committee— 
up in heaven. 

Communication is effected by the 
storm-novena method. A storm novena 
consists of nine visits before the Bless- 
ed Sacrament in one day. On each 
visit, the Sisters and the Negro chil- 
dren plead, with extended arms, for a 
good cause. They storm heaven until 
their request is granted. 

The storm novena was inaugurated 


soon after the death of Father Stephen 
Eckert. A lay teacher left the mission 
on the very day of his burial, and for 
weeks no teacher could be found to 
replace her. The mission staff resorted 
to supernatural means: the children 
were asked to conduct the first storm 
novena, directed to the saintly Father 
Stephen, to whom the children had 
already been praying on their own 
initiative. That very day seven appli- 
cations poured in: five in person, an- 
other by long-distance phone, still an- 
other by telegram. 

It would be folly not to follow up 
such an advantage. The mission had 
to expand, even in the face of local 
race prejudice. The building commit- 
tee was appointed, with Father Ste- 
phen as chairman, to act with St. 
Joseph, St. Anthony of Padua, St. 
Benedict the Moor, St. Jude, St. Roch; 
the Martyrs of Uganda, the Little 
Flower, St. Conrad of Parzham, Bless- 
ed Martin de Porres, St. Francis of 
Assisi. From then on, recalcitrant 
property owners, one after the other, 
streamed into the mission office, offer- 
ing to sell. Options were taken. Funds 
were urgently needed to take up the 
options and finance the chapel. The 
kids blitzed heaven. Up popped Mr. 
Miller. Excavation for the chapel was 


started, and one property owner re- . 


neged, worse, threatened suit. The 
kids and their building committee 
took care of him. Another storm no- 
vena: the owner relented that very 
afternoon! 


The general public soon. took notice 
of what was happening at the mission — 
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novenas, and likewise began to beg for 
the prayers of the children in their 
own interests. Not only did they come 
to the mission door, but appeals and 
alms were, and still are, sent in by 
mail, phone and wire. 

St. Benedict’s has been built up by 
prayer. I have known the mission 
since Father Philip Steffes took it over 
in 1922, and have watched the little 
colored children wrestling with heaven 
for everything from trips home to a 
new gymnasium, and they won every 
time. All through the history of the 
mission it has been like that, to the 
point of delightful monotony. Why, 
when those kids go to town on their 
building committee, a donor hasn’t a 
chance, once he’s needed. He just 
comes, hat in hand. Father Philip will 
get his four new buildings. 

Father Philip is convinced that if 
all bars were lowered, 90% of the 
Negroes in the U.S. would become 
Catholics. Many non-Catholic Negroes 
seeking admission to boarding schools 
prefer Catholic institutions. Yet, there 
are only 11 such Catholic schools and 
orphanages, all comparatively small, 
accommodating in all only 2,270 stu- 
dents—this must suffice for one-tenth 
of our total population! 

Ninety-seven per cent of applica- 
tions—and enrollments—at St. Bene- 
dict’s are written by non-Catholics. 
During the last fiscal year more than 
4,000 applicants had to be rejected. 

There is no understanding of any 
kind that non-Catholic children are 
expected to embrace the Catholic faith 
upon admission to St. Benedict’s. Yet, 


at least 90% do beg to be admitted 
into the Church after they have been 
instructed. In every instance, the initia- 
tive must come from the children or 
their parents or guardians. 

To date, baptisms at the missions 
total 4,280, and include a former Bap- 
tist minister, Arthur H. Organ, now 
93 years old. In the first 25 years, 1,643 
persons were baptized, of whom 254 
were adults. The first ten years, bap- 
tisms averaged 20 to 50 annually; 
thereafter, 90 to 150 a year. First Com- 
munion classes averaged about the 
same, sometimes more. 

I revisited St. Benedict’s last Laetare 
Sunday, and- I saw where they had 
laid the remains of Father Stephen 
Eckert. I went through the immacu- 
late hospital. I went to Mass in the 
chapel, and from the recesses of my 
memory emerged a picture of the day 
when I myself had been sponsor there 
for a group of colored boys being bap- 
tized. I was welcomed by Amos Wim- 
pie, colored convert of 16 years, who 
ushers at two Masses, and this will 
always be the high light of my home- 
coming, for the warmth of his hand- 
clasp told me how happy he was to 
see me; and I talked to Father Steffes 
again, and saw his plans for further 
developments. And I marveled. 

The spirit of Father Stephen Eckert 
was over and in it all, like a cloud 
that penetrates while it engulfs, and 
in the faces and hearts of the Negroes, 
children and adults, who received their 
First Communion that morning. They 
were recruits from the school, the hos- 
pital, and the city. 
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I think I shall never forget that 
Communion class, although it was the 
smallest in 20 years, numbering 65. 
The men and little men wore lilies in 
their buttonholes, and the girls and 
‘women wore white veils. Fifty-nine- 
year-old Emma Johnson wore a white 
shawl under hers. Never, I thought, 
are white veils worn to better advan- 
tage than when they envelope faces of 
radiant ebony. Carlos Del Ruy, born 
in 1869, in the decade of the Civil War, 
was too‘feeble to be with the others. 

Two pairs of escorts, two tiny boys 
and two tiny girls, led the communi- 
cants, pew by pew, through an arch 
of lilies and roses up into the sanctu- 
ary, to receive their Eucharistic Lord 
from the gentle hands of Father Philip 
Steffes. The littlest of the little escorts 
cocked her head and rolled her eyes 
when she came to the pewful of grown 
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men. But if this prompted a smile, 
contemplation of the love feast there 
enacted brought tears of joy to the 
beholders, colored and white, inter- 
mingled in the pews and standing in 
the side aisles. And a sense of awe 
overcame you, aware that, although 
only a brick wall was between you 
and Father Stephen Eckert’s mortal 
remains, he was at that moment co- 
offering to God with the priest at the 
altar these latest fruits of the work 
he began. 

Soon a heroic statue of Father Ste- 
phen Eckert will be placed over his 
grave. It will face south—toward all 
the Negroes of Dixie, and, more im- 
mediately, toward the courthouse in 
Milwaukee’s civic center across State 
St., pleading in perpetuity for justice 
and charity toward his beloved col- 
ored. 


a 


Some Save Souls; Some Save Money 





oy CHARLEMAGNE’s day when the Irish monks came to teach the West, they 
found that their teachings were not valued if they offered them free, and they 
went about ringing a bell and shouting, “Wisdom for sale.” But it was a vol- 
untary sale. They now have some English successors who are introducing an 
involuntary system. Instead of leaving tips for the waitresses in the Strand 
Cornerhouse they leave under the plate a religious tract which says, “Are you 
saved?” and the waitresses have been complaining. 

The London Tablet (23 Aug. :47). 




















The real McCoy 


Can the Pope 
Boss Businessmen ? 


By HARRY M. FLANNERY 


Condensed from the Holy Name Journal* 


\ Catholic businessmen and in- 
dustrialists seem to me to wave 
the encyclicals aside and ask, “What 
does the Pope know about business?” 
I wanted to find out whether the en- 
cyclicals were binding in conscience, 
whether they could be waved aside 
without sin. 

My first reference, a book called 
Christian Apologetics, was not much 
help. It told me only that in the “in- 
fallibility” definition by the Vatican 
council there was no specific reference 
to the encyclicals. But from a manual 
of theology I learned that the Holy 
Father fulfills his office of propagating 
the doctrine of Christ in three ways: 
1. by definition ex cathedra, which is 
of itself unalterable and to which is 
therefore due full assent of faith; 2. 
by his ordinary teaching power, that is, 
in commending or prohibiting books, 
making decrees, or encyclicals of pub- 
lic law; 3. through the medium of the 
Congregations to which he has com- 
mitted part of his teaching power, 
such as the Sacred Congregation of the 
Index, and the Holy Office. 

Here (under number 2) was specific 
reference to the encyclicals. It was ap- 
parent that the encyclicals are not in- 


fallible statements. What the Holy 
Fathers have to say about labor and 
management relatfons are not matters 
of faith and morals ex cathedra. 

But—an important but as we shall 
see—they are not mere personal ideas 
of the pontiffs. They are means by 
which “the Holy Father fulfills his 
office of propagating the doctrine of 
Christ.” The phrase is direct from the 
theological writer Tanquerey, and the 
word doctrine is not carelessly used. 
The encyclicals have authority in that 
“they emanate from the supreme au- 
thority.” The text continued, “To these 
is due an internal and religious assent; 
a reverential silence is not enough,” 
and went on to indicate that the form 
and wording of the pronouncements 
show whether a Catholic must accept 
them. 


Leo XIII’s The Condition of Labor — 


begins with this salutation, “To our 
venerable brethren, the patriarchs, pri- 
mates, archbishops, bishops, and other 
ordinaries of places having peace and 


communion with the Apostolic See.” * 


This was no ordinary personal state- 
ment. In his On Reconstructing the 
Social Order Pius adopts almost the 
same address, but adds, “. . . and like- 


*141 E. 65th St., New York City, 21. March, 1948. 
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wise to all the faithful of the Catholic 
world: on Reconstructing the Social 
Order and on Perfecting it in Con- 
formity with the Law of the Gospel.” 

“In conformity with the law of the 
Gospel.” Obviously the phrase has the 
purpose of telling the world that his 
words borrowed their force from the 
Gospel. It was given prominence to 
make his position doubly sure. 

The letter contains an itemization 
of the duties of the workers, an im- 
portant section for Catholic business- 
men who say “the Pope knows noth- 
ing about business and labor,” and 
who assume that the encyclicals are 
devoted only to stating the rights of 
labor. 

The Holy Father realizes that with 
every right there goes an obligation. 
He therefore speaks of the duties of 
workers, “to perform entirely and con- 
scientiously whatever work has been 
voluntarily and equitably agreed up- 
on; not in any way to injure the prop- 
erty or harm the person of employers; 
in protecting their own interests, to 
refrain from violence and never to en- 
gage in rioting; not to associate with 
vicious men who craftily hold out ex- 
aggerated hopes and make huge prom- 
ises.” And for employers, “Workers 
are not to be treated as slaves. More 
work is not to be imposed than 
strength can endure, nor that kind of 
work which is unsuited to a worker’s 
age or sex. Give every worker what 
is justly due him.” 

His definite references to violent 
picketing, racketeering and commu- 
nistic union heads, maximum-hours 


laws, protection of women and chil- 
dren in industry, and minimum-wage 
laws were set down in 1891. 

“It must not be supposed,” says Leo 
XIII, “that the Church so concentrates 
her energies on caring for souls as to 
overlook things which pertain to mor- 
tal and earthly life.” 

Most of the references of the popes 
in the social encyclicals to the authority 
behind them are found only by careful 
reading. Yet they are definite and nu- 
merous. 

Pius XI, writing 40 years after Leo, 
emphasizes even more than his prede- 
cessor the imperative nature of the 
teachings. Of Leo, Pius wrote, “he de- 
cided, in virtue of the divine teaching 
office entrusted to him, to address not 
only the whole Church of Christ but 
all mankind.” 

Pius, writing in 1931, recognized 
that many persons did not accept the 
teachings of Leo as being “in conform- 
ity with the law of the Gospel.” 
“They were] held suspect by some, 
even among Catholics, and to certain 
ones, gave offense. The slow of heart 
disdained to study this new social phi- 
losophy and the timid feared to scale 
so lofty a height. There were even 
some Catholics who looked askance at 
the efforts of workers to form associa- 
tions of this type as if they smacked of 
a socialistic or revolutionary spirit.” 
That’s an open recognition of the sitt- 
ation still existing “even among Cath 
olics.” 

There are more quotations that 
make the imperative character of the 
messages obvious. “There resides in Us 
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the right and duty to pronounce with 
supreme authority upon social and 
economic matters. The deposit of truth 
that God committed to Us and the 
grave duty of disseminating and in- 
terpreting the whole moral law, and 
of urging it in season and out of sea- 
son, bring under and subject to Our 
supreme jurisdiction not only social 
order but economic activities them- 
selves.” 

In Atheistic Communism, Pius XI 
refers to “the clear doctrine” of the 
Church, this later encyclical making 
the point repeatedly with even greater 
insistence, and ending with specific 
injunctions to the clergy, the Catholic 
press, and the laity, as well as manage- 
ment and labor. 

The archbishops and bishops of the 
administrative board of the NCWC, 
in their famous statement of 1940, said, 
“Inasmuch as the right and duty of 
the Church to teach the fullness of the 
moral law and in particular to ‘deal 
authoritatively with social and eco- 
nomic problems,’ are challenged in 
some quarters or are too frequently 
misunderstood in others, we judge it 
wise and opportune to reaffirm the 
jurisdiction of the Church as the teach- 
er of the entire moral law and more 
particularly as it applies to man’s eco- 
nomic and social conduct in business, 
industry, and trade. Because these are 
moral principles and spiritual truths, 
jurisdiction in expounding their full 
scope and obligation belongs to the 
Church which Christ established as 
the teacher of men in this world.” 

Anvauthority on Church law at the 


Catholic University gives this opinion. 
“In these encyclicals, the Pope states 
his intention to deal authoritatively 
with social and economic problems, 
not as to technical matters, but as to 
moral issues involved therein. As to 
these latter, he says he intends to de- 
clare, interpret, and urge the moral 
law. The encyclicals contain a directive 
and a call to action from one having 
supreme legislative power in the 
Church, so they bind like any law in- 
sofar as the will to impose an obliga- 
tion on the members of the Church 
is clear.” 

The same authority says that even 
on technical matters, the encyclicals 
deserve acceptance unless one has even 
better reasons, objective, not merely 
subjective. What are technical mat- 
ters? The bishops’ statement made that 
clear. “The Church is not concerned 
with the accuracy of economic surveys 
or the resultant data, nor with the 
problems of scientific organization, 
production, cost accounting, trans- 
portation, marketing, and a multitude 
of similar activities. To pass judgment 
on their aptitude and merits is a tech- 
nical problem proper to economic sci- 
ence and business administration. For 
such the Church has neither the equip- 
ment nor the authorization. We frank- 
ly declare that it would be unwise on 
her part to discuss their operation 
except insofar as a moral interest 
might be involved.” 

Denial of such declarations, inter- 
pretations, urgings of the moral law 
might not be heresy (for want of a 
formal definition by the Church), but 
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such a denial or failure to observe 
would seem, at least as regards failure 
to observe, a sinful violation of the 
divine moral law. In consequence, to 
act contrary to the moral law as set 
forth in the encyclicals would be to 
commit a sin, mortal or venial, accord- 
ing to the seriousness of the matter 
involved, though it might not be such 
conduct as to bring on the censure at- 
taching to heretics. 

In On Atheistic Communism, Pius 
XI indicates that the great responsi- 
bility is on those who have the means 
of teaching others. “To give to this 
social activity a greater efficacy, it is 
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necessary to promote a wider study of 
social problems in the light-of the doc- 
trine of the Church and under the 
aegis of her constituted authority. If 
the manner of acting of some Catholics 
in the social-economic field has left 
much to be desired, this has often 
come about because they have not 
known and pondered sufficiently the 
teachings of the Sovereign Pontiffs on 
these questions.” 

After my study, I realized that sin- 
cere Catholics who have carefully read 
the social encyclicals could not be in 
much doubt about their binding effect 
in conscience. 
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The higher learning—for mind and soul 


ending Your Son to a 
Catholic College? 


By ADAM M. DRAYER 





My, Drayver has been vocational 
counselor at the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion Guidance center at Harvard uni- 
versity for the last two years, 











oT many months ago a young man 

came to me for vocational counsel- 

ing. Nervous, shy, insecure, he 
lacked confidence in himself and in 
all of reality. A Catholic boy, he had 
just graduated from a non-Catholic 
college. 


He had his degree but did not know 
how to use the education he had 
gained. During the past few years he 
had begun to doubt everything, and 
was now at a point where he could not 
undertake an occupation because he 
doubted his ability and doubted that 
anything was worth while. “How can 
I be sure of anything?” “Nothing is 
certain.” “How can I be sure I like or 
dislike things?” Those were typical of 
his comments to me. 
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There was a time, he said, when he 
was entirely different. He had faith; 
he was sure of himself and his ability. 
He joyfully looked forward to going 
to college. Then it began to happen. 
Shortly after he entered college he 
noted that he was becoming skeptical. 
The war interrupted his college train- 
ing in the middle of his sophomore 
year, but after serving in a noncombat 
capacity he was discharged and imme- 
diately resumed his college training. 
His skepticism increased until, at grad- 
uation, he was convinced of the uncer- 
tainty of knowledge. All effort became 
futile for him, for he felt that nothing 
could be proved with certainty. He 
developed feelings of frustration. He 
had no worth-while motive to stimu- 
late him to put his above-average intel- 
ligence to constructive use. The faith 
and ideals with which he had entered 
college had slowly atrophied and died. 

Perhaps no one will ever know all 
of the factors which were responsible 
for this veteran’s emotional upheaval. 
One fact, however, which seemed sig- 
nificant to me was that -his troubles 
began shortly after he entered college. 
There was little doubt that his college 
training created so many conflicts 
within him that he was unable to cope 
with them. Now his first need was 
psychiatric attention rather than voca- 
tional counseling. 

The same thing could happen to 
your son if he has been raised a Cath- 
olic and is sent to a non-Catholic col- 
lege. Picture your son, if you will, care- 
fully nurtured in the Catholic faith, 
leaving the family unit to undertake 


higher learning at a secular college. Up 
to this point his life has been well or- 
dered. All of his powers have been 
developing normally; he has encoun- 
tered no more than the usual problems 
of youth. His intellectual, moral, aes- 
thetic, and religious development has 
had its roots in Catholicism. . 

Then he arrives at X_ college. 
Whether he elects to take an arts or 
a science course, he will find required 
courses in some branch of philosophy. 
He will discover immediately that his 
professors believe in a system of phi- 
losophy which is incompatible with 
his Catholic principles. What that sys- 
tem of philosophy will be would be 
difficult to predict, for it may differ 
from college to college, and may even 
differ from classroom to classroom 
within the same college (a situation 
which cannot exist in Catholic colleges 
because of the universality of Catholic 
dogma and philosophy). It would be 
safe to predict, however, that he will 
be exposed to a materialistic philoso- 
phy which cannot be reconciled with 
his faith. 

One of the first things he will hear 
is that nothing exists except “the facts 
of observable experience” —things that 
can be seen and studied scientifically. 
This is a severe jolt to your son, for 
he has always believed in God even 
though he never observed Him. He 
has always been in a Catholic environ- 
ment, living a Catholic life of faith. 
No one has ever challenged his faith 
in God before. Now many questions 
come to his mind, but you are not 
there to answer them. 
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He is told that man has no spiritual 
soul nor free will; that his actions are 
determined by forces over which he 
has no control; that a thing is true only 
if it works and, in fact, what is true 
today may not be true tomorrow. This 
is all new to your son, for he has al- 
ways believed that he has a free will, 
that he has control over and is respon- 
sible for certain of his acts, and that 
there are certain truths which never 
change. 

Before long your son’s mind is filled 
with conflicts. His professors, being 
skilled teachers and speaking with the 
sincerity of their convictions, have 
made their points well. What shall he 
believe? Whom shall he believe? His 
classmates are as confused as he is. If 
he takes his questions to his professors, 
he is certain to have his conflicts 
heightened rather than resolved. 

Nor is he able to support his faith 
with reason. During his grammar- 
school and high-school days he had 
been instilled with faith, but that faith 
had been supported by only the ele- 
mentary reasoning of which he was 
capable. The more advanced principles 
of Scholastic philosophy (which is the 
accepted Catholic philosophy and 
which would complement his faith) 
were to be learned when he went to 
a Catholic college. 

But you did not send him to a Cath- 
olic college. How, then, could he be 
familiar with the principle of causality, 
which would offer him proof through 
reason of the existence of God? Or 
how would he know that everything 
must act according to its nature, that 


spiritual or immaterial thoughts can- 
not come from a material thing, and 
that therefore man must have a spir- 
itual soul? 

Before he entered college your son’s 
mind was too immature to absorb the 
principles of Scholastic philosophy 
which would support, not destroy, his 
faith. Now that he is in a non-Catholic 
college he will never hear of Scholastic 
philosophy except in a derogatory 
manner, for among present-day phi- 
losophers it is mistakenly considered 
medieval and outmoded. 

Unfamiliar with Scholastic philoso- 
phy and unable to reconcile his faith 
with a materialistic philosophy, your 
son’s structure of faith will start to 
crumble. He will pick up the new 
terminology, the new ideas, and before 
long begin to think in terms of those 
new concepts. He will begin to doubt 
the things you told him. Yes, he will 
even start to consider you old-fashion- 
ed in your ideas and beliefs. 

Let me talk from personal experi- 
ence. While in the army I was sent to 
a state university for classification and 
assignment in the Army Specialized 
Training program. Refresher lectures 
were given us by university teaching 
personnel while we awaited assign- 
ment. During a social-psychology lec- 
ture we copied into our notebook in 
rapid succession the following state- 
ments. “All acts are controlled by 
social environment and culture.” “We 
are not free.” “We do not'control our 
own behavior.” “There is ‘nothing ab- 
solute in the ideas of democracy or 
religious beliefs.” I had the Catholic 
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background to discount such asser- often give as the “correct” answer an 
tions, but you can imagine the effect answer which he knows to be false! 
the barrage would have on your son, ‘This poses a problem for your son. 
brought up to believe that he has a Shall he compromise his faith and give 
free will, that he is responsible for his the answers sought by the professor, 
behavior, and that there is only one or shall he remain true to himself and 
true Church, but who had never been thereby chance failing the examina- 
taught, on a philosophical level, the tion? 
logic underlying his faith. Conflict mounts upon conflict, doubt 
From the state university we were upon doubt. If it is not lost, his faith 
sent to a large non-Catholic college to at least will be weakened. He will 
pursue graduate training in personnel have undergone great emotional stress, 
psychology. There the situation was Day after day he will sit in class, hear- 
the same. In a social-psychology ex- ing statements which are contrary to 
amination the following statement was his faith. He wishes to protest but he 
to be designated as true or false: “Man __ cannot, for he is poorly equipped to 
is an animal.” To any Catholic this support his statements on a philosophi- 
- statement is by implication false, for cal basis. His professor believes only 
it excludes man’s spiritual soul. Yet, in the “facts of observable experience.” 
after hearing the professor’s lectures, Your son therefore remains externally 
we knew he would expect an affirma- silent, while inwardly he cries aloud. 
tive answer. When later questioned-on ' Can you doubt that this inner turmoil 
the implications of the statement, the — will leave its mark on him? 
professor was unconcerned and stated If you are planning to send your 
that we could believe whatever we son to college and wish to foster and 
wished but that for the purposes of strengthen his faith at the same time, 
the course the answer to the statement the only way to do it is to send him 
should have been “True.” to a Catholic college. If you send him 
Thus we come to the startling con- elsewhere you risk the loss of his faith 
clusion that in order to pass examina- and expose him to psychological con- 
tions in philosophy classes in a non-  flicts which may affect his entire per- 
Catholic college, a Catholic must very sonality and future life. 


Og 


dim classic example of the official Russian attitude is the remark of the wife of 
a Soviet diplomat. One night she carried on an animated conversation with her 
dinner partner on the neutral subject of zoos. During its course she remarked 
that the Moscow zoo had an elephant. Her partner replied that the elephant 
must be unhappy during the cold weather. 

“Quite the contrary,” she assured him. “I am informed that the elephant 
in the Moscow zoo is the happiest elephant in the world.” 


Drew Middleton in New York Times special wire to the Minneapolis Morning Tribune 
(16 March ’48). 
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was on the way to his field of min- 

istry. And what a field it was, all 
Western Texas, in 1847 but two years 
a member of the Union, with its con- 
fused social background, mixed loyal- 
ties, and heterogeneous population— 
a territory almost as large as his native 
land. His residence was to be Castro- 
ville, beyond San Antonio. 

Finally arrived, Father Claude Du- 
buis lodged in a house where it was 
easy indeed to practice poverty. Stakes 
formed the walls, the roof was thatch, 
and scorpions and insects overran the 
place. The only furniture was a cow- 
hide. 

Castroville itself was an agglomera- 
tion of cabins, its streets muddy paths, 
its western boundary a little stream, 
its eastern, a group of low hills. The 
adobe homes of the Mexicans mingled 
with the shacks that were, like his, 
practically nothing but palisades. Knife 
and pistol were ready arbiters in any 
quarrel. 

The next day Father Dubuis set out 
to study his new field. He found the 
German-speaking element numerous. 
His knowledge of German was scant; 
he would have to familiarize himself 


T young missioner from France 


*Claude Dubuis: Bishop of Galveston. B. Herder Book Co., 17 S. Broadway, Si. Louis, Mo. 
268 pp. $2.50. $30725 Van Dyke, Warren, Mich. March, 1948. 


with it. However, among the Germans 
were Belgians, Flemings, Dutch, Hun- 
garians and Austrians, and many Al- 
satians. And there were soldiers of 
Irish ancestry among the U.S. troops 
assigned to this frontier. 

Gradually Father Dubuis got ac- 
quainted. Some, who had never come 
before, he brought to Mass; he induced 
fallen-away Catholics to return; he 
aroused a tentative interest among 
some of the many who had no reli- 
gious convictions whatever. Sadly he 
commented on the prevalence of 
drunkenness. 

Soon he opened a free school to 
which 80 children came for Christian 
doctrine and other subjects. Only a 
pioneer could know the bedlam of dirt, 
noise, ignorance and confusion that 
confronted him. He considered lessons 
in French and in German “a hundred 
times more necessary than English,” 
for among his 200 Catholics he did not 
know 20 who understood English. 

Soon Father Dubuis extended his 
preaching to include, along with Cas- 
troville, other and smaller colonies, 
some of which lay at a considerable 
distance. 

Traveling in the mesquite and in 














the deeper woods’ proved always labo- 
rious. The chaparral reached out to 
delay, tear, to hamper every little 
movement. Roads were mere paths. 
Mission work in the outlying districts 
carried with it incessant risk from the 
Comanches, 

Father Dubuis fell into Indian cap- 
tivity more than 20 times during his 
lonely adventures, but always came off 


_ scot free. Once the Comanches tied his 


hands behind his back, laid him on a 
horse, lashed it to a gallop, and rode 
away with him. Arrived in camp after 
a ride of 25 miles, he was exhausted. 
He demanded to see their chief. His 
captors hesitated. But his scorn of 
them, and his self-confidence finally 
prevailed. They brought him to their 
leader. Following a heated conversa- 
tion, the prisoner established his iden- 
tity as a priest. Thereupon the Coman- 
ches suddenly underwent a change of 
heart, released him, and gave him a 
better horse than the one he had had, 
and made a belated attempt to assume 
an attitude of friendship. 

Four times Father Dubuis was 
robbed by brigands, and once he near- 
ly drowned in a flood. One evening 
when he was alone night overtook him 
on a prairie near the Colorado. His 
horse was weary; he was exhausted. 
He made camp, gave the animal its 
liberty, and lay down under a tree. 
Late in the night he awoke. A curious 
sound grumbled down the valley. The 
Missioner recognized it and rose. A 
solid wall of water rolled into view, 
coming down the Colorado. Father 
Dubuis climbed his tree with an agil- 
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ity he had not thought he possessed. 
His horse, whinnying loudly in fright 
and astonishment, was engulfed by the 
wave and disappeared downstream. 
The tree shook and leaned over in the 
rushing torrent. 

He was a prisoner. The cloudburst 
which had flung this great volume of 
water into the upstream channel sud- 
denly reappeared in his neighborhood. 
The sky darkened, and the rain fell 
like water poured from a_ bucket. 
Thunder roared, and lightning split 
the blackness. Savage animals swept 
by, swimming for dear life, struggling 
and snarling for precarious positions 
on drifting wreckage. The tempest 
raged on; the water mounted. At six 
in the morning it had driven him to 
the top of his tree; by nine it covered 
his legs. By midday it had risen to his 
breast. The surging flood spread over 
three or four miles, and deep eddies 
sucked down everything that ap- 
proached their grasp. Flotsam and jet- 
sam went by, spinning. But he decided 
to stay where he was rather than risk 
not catching something that would 
carry him. 

Toward evening the flood began, to 
abate. All that night he experienced 
an agony of sleepiness. The wind blew 
fresh and icy across the great plains, 
and chilled him through and through. 
Mounting fever added to his suffering. 
On the following dawn he saw the 
flood gradually but certainly receding. 
The peril of drowning slowly dimin- 
ished. 

Wet, shivering, and starving, he 
finally managed to descend. Through 
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mud and water, sometimes up to his 
waist, he waded two miles out to dry 
prairie. Accident brought a Mexican 
vaquerd along the valley, who found 
the poor priest nearly at death’s door. 
Taking him to his own cabin, he fed 
and warmed him, and put him to bed. 

A day later Father Dubuis was ready 
for the road again. Such experiences 
came under the head of daily work; 
for he had iron nerve. Once, sitting 
in the garden, he heard something 
passing from beneath his chair; it be- 
gan rolling itself about his leg. He 
knew the stealthy intruder and instant- 
ly comprehended his peril; but he had 
no weapon whatever. He braced him- 
self, his muscles tightened deliberately 
but swiftly, then flexed in a violent 
kick that sent the rattlesnake flying 
some feet from him, its fangs flashing 
too late as it struck at him. He had not 
uttered a sound. 

He fought his way skillfully and 
courageously through prairie fires, 
faced wintry wind and storm and 
snow, and again and again ran the 
gauntlet of the kind of dangers and 
risks that cattlemen and rangers have 
publicized. But few knew the extent 
of his labors and his chance-taking. 

Words could hardly picture the joy 
with which Father Dubuis, a few years 
later, received a companion in his 
Texas mission, Father Chazelle, who 
had just been ordained; joy not merely 
because the newcomer would do much 
needed work, but because he furnished 
companionship. 

But the new ‘man had been there 
but a short time when he died of 


May 


typhus. Father Dubuis likewise sick- 
ened, but recovered. But when he went 
abroad again, it could be seen that he 
had aged noticeably. 

Yet into his heart there had crept a 
factor he had never foreseen. He had 
begun to love the American country, 
the mission, the West, the wide hori- 
zon, the flaming furnace of the sunset, 
the grandeur of the black, star-spotted 
night on the endless plains. And he 
who had once thought he would en- 
dure trials for Christ’s sake, now found 
he had begun to love his trials. 

Finally, from San Antonio, came a 
new man to assist him. Little by little, 
results began to show. People began 
coming to church; presently, a number 
of them came habitually. The drink- 
ing and debauchery so common over 
week ends diminished slowly. The 
practice of laboring on Sunday as on 
any other day lessened slightly; and 
more and more settlers began to give 
startled and hurried but sorhetimes 
serious thoughts to spiritual affairs. 

The trial of a terrible drought was 
also instrumental in turning minds to 
God, and the indefatigable Father Du- 
buis prayed for and with his people. 
Later, two other trials befell the terri- 
tory—a plague of grasshoppers which 
devoured the young crops; and a dev- 
astating cholera epidemic. Father Du- 
buis and his assistant caught the 
cholera, but both recovered after pat- 
taking of an extraordinary concoction 
prepared by Father Dubuis from can 
phorated alcohol, laudanum, peppet. 
and cologne water. He never made any 
attempt to explain the very remark 
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able nature of his prescription; but one 
dosage achieved the cure, and the next 
day each returned to his usual occu- 
pations. 

But the priests took every step for- 
ward with pain and effort. Poverty 
laid a thwarting hand on all they did. 
Once Father Dubuis had to make him- 
self a pair of trousers from an old 
petticoat bestowed upon him by a 
widower in recompense for his wife’s 
funeral service. 

Father Dubuis and his assistant felt 
the need of a church better than the 
shack they then used. The only serious 
dificulty was money. Labor could be 
obtained; materials would not be too 
difficult to secure. The two men calcu- 
lated with exactness. 

Sand for mortar came from the 
river; wood for the beams from the 
forest. The two priests did much of 
the manual labor themselves, teaching 
their curious classes in the morning 
and acting in the afternoon as carpen- 
ters, masons, or carriers. 

One day a young Irish businessman 
came through Castroville, and in- 
quired where he could see the priest. 
Someone pointed out a sweating, 
Weary man working furiously on the 
church. The young businessman was 
thunderstruck and immediately gave 
Father Dubuis a generous contribu- 
tion for the work. 

At last the church was finished and 
without debts, but the work had 
drawn heavily on the strength of the 
two men. Both found themselves 
coughing up blood. The assistant re- 
visited France, hoping that there his 
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lost energy would return, But Father 
Dubuis asked the bishop for permis- 
sion to go to Louisiana to beg so that 
he could add to his new church and 
get a bell. Gradually his shattered 
health improved. 

At length the days of sheer mission- 
ary work alone came to an end. Father 
Dubuis was appointed vicar general of 
San Antonio, an office which soon 
necessitated a begging trip to France. 

Later he was raised to the episco- 
pate of Galveston, of which city he 
was the second bishop. Many difficul- 
ties of varied kinds filled his years. The 
Know-Nothing troubles were a great 
worry; the Civil war brought untold 
suffering, and illness among the peo- 
ple brought home to him more par- 
ticularly the need for nursing Sisters. 
To solve this last difficulty he aided in 
the foundation of the Congregation of 
the Sisters of Charity of the Incarnate 
Word who continue their valiant work 
in Texas to this day. 

Physically, Claude Dubuis was tall, 
his bearing impressive, his constitution 
athletic. His appearance and reputa- 
tion for courage were necessities 
among the rude frontiersmen, Indians, 
adventurers, for whom spiritual things 
possessed so little appeal. 

His strength did not desert him 
when it came time for him to die. 
Wide-awake, sharply-cut sensations 
distinguished him to the very end, and 
invested him with the dignity that 
clothes those who take the final breath 
in full awareness, with every faculty 
functioning. He prayed to his last 
breath. He died May 21, 1895, 
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Newsboys 


By 
DANIEL A. LORD, SJ. 


fs by the papers (they 
keep me up on my movies) 
that Pat O’Brien is being starred in 
Fighting Father Dunne. Good for 
Pat! Good for Father Dunne! I saw 
the still photo that advertised the 
film. I looked with nostalgic interest 
at the ancient red-brick building where 
for three years Father Bowdern ‘and 
I taught catechism every Sunday. We 
could tell you a lot about Father 
Dunne, his littered office jampacked 
at all times with mail, parcels, rubbish, 
and kids. Every Sunday before the 
Masses the kids themselves peddled 
Father Dunne’s Newboys’ Journal, 
which we young Jesuits called the 
Scrap Basket because into it we poured 
the themes that we wrote for our pro- 
fessors. Each year one of us was editor; 
and we soon learned that since nobody 
ever read it anyhow but bought it as 
a gesture of kindliness toward the 
vendors literary quality didn’t matter 
much. 

I wondered whether the film would 
tell one recurrent episode in the story 
of Father Dunne’s Newboys’ home. 
But I’d guess that the answer. is No. 
It would be too incredible for a film 
audience to swallow. 

So here it is. I get a grin just think- 
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ing back to that blaze of splendor 
which twice a year illumined the 
halls of that newsboys’ home. 
The outbreak started when a 
Protestant gentleman suddenly took 
an interest in the newsboys, (In 
those days not one kid out of 20 ever 
sold papers. They were too busy going 
to school and playing ball.) The gen- 
tleman was an aesthete, if ever I have 
seen one. Attired in an immaculate 
gray suit, spats, and highly polished 


boots, he used to wander along the ~ 


walls frescoed with the imprint of 
grimy palms and brushed with sweat- 
ers of wrestling kids. He looked as out 
of place as a peacock in a barnyard. 
On Christmas he came laden with 
presents, and for Thanksgiving he pro- 
vided the elaborate dinner, The divine 
Lover of little children must have 
smiled upon his sincere devotion. 
Then he got his famous brain storm. 
Now, for all his fighting qualities, 
Father Dunne was a mild man. If a 
benefactor had suddenly suggested 
that every boy be given a cage and pet 
canary, or if someone had presented 
each boy with a diving bell, he would 
have smiled and said, “Yes, of course.” 
This particular project was in the na- 
ture of a secret. None was to know 
Louk, 18, Mo. April, 1948. 
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about it until it was accomplished. 
Naturally, an institution that housed 
100 youngsters had few secrets. Word 
soon got around of a terrific surprise. 
Boy! oh, boy! would they be pleased! 
What was it? Just wait and see. 

In those days Holy Week had an 
unexpected solemnity. We young Jesu- 
its came and sang the services. Priests 


§ who liked an active part in the beau- 


tiful ceremonies came. On Holy 
Thursday the lads lined up, candles 
in grimy little fists; and with eyes fixed 
on the polished toes of their shoes 
(they never admitted that their shoes 
had heels) they marched before the 
Eucharistic Lord. 


Word spread of a big surprise on. 


Holy Thursday. For weeks in cate- 
chism class, the kids were full of ques- 
tions. What did I think it was going 
to be? With all the dough he had, 
maybe this time he’d build a gym, or 
outfit their baseball team, or maybe, 
incredible to hint, give a new baseball, 
bat, and mitt to every kid. Came Wed- 
nesday of Holy Week and a phone call 
from the home. Down we rushed to 
be part of the surprise. And we were 
surprised. 

Up to the door came a truck loaded 
to the roof. The benefactor came in 
his car, a postilion riding ahead with 
the good news. From the truck came 
vast bundles, pasteboard cartons, 
brown and sealed. The benefactor 
brooded lovingly over each as the 
driver carried it into the study hall. 

The youngsters were in a ferment. 
As we gathered at doorways and win- 
dows, the benefactor whisked out a 


gcc 


knife, cut open the first carton, and 
pulled out the contents. Even the 
pocketknife would not have cut the 
silence. The boys were paralyzed. 

For a second I shared their amaze- 
ment, and then memories of college 
theatrics and tin-armor plays of other 
days came to my rescue. Costumes! 
That’s what they were. Silk and satin, 
pink and blue medieval costumes. Our 
aesthetic benefactor was holding one 
up, a suit of pink velvet, hose and 
doublet, a little swinging cape, and a 
medieval-page hat from which dangled 
the most gorgeous ostrich plume over 
which woman had ever drooled. 

The quiet was deep, stricken, miser- 
able. 

Then the benefactor spoke. “Isn’t it 
beautiful?” he demanded, gaily. “All 
the boxes are filled with costumes like 
these, pages, lords, cardinals, bishops, 
knights, all the costumes you could 
imagine, and all as beautiful as this; 
real lace, the finest fabrics, and plumes 
that few women could afford to buy.” 

The faces were no study; you could 
read ’em without the slightest effort. 
I expected at any moment to see one 
grow violently sick. But from some- 
where came the inevitable inquiry, 
“What're they for?” The benefactor, 
twirling a blue-satin bonnet on his 
finger, the long ostrich feather drop- 
ping in exquisite grace down his arm, 
replied, “For our Holy Thursday pro- 
cession. Instead of wearing your ordi- 
nary street clothes, boys, you will all 
be dressed in the’ most beautiful 
fashion possible. You will be knights 
and pages. Some will be cardinals and 
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archbishops. Your procession will be 
the most beautiful thing that ever hap- 
pened in our- city. Isn't that wonder- 
ful?” 

Slowly and in a daze the boys made 
their way out. Fighting Father Dunne 
was watching them, wondering what 
sort of fight he’d have to make to get 
his newsboys rigged up in those silly 
clothes. 

But you can never tell about boys. 
Some strange thing happened; some 
leader decided he'd see the thing 
through. Suddenly they were back, 
their faces bright and eager. “Swell!” 
one of them shouted. And all of them 
burst into shouts and applause. 

Father Dunne’s face lighted. No 
fight. Marvels were common when 
you dealt with such a bunch, but this 
was beyond his comprehension. 

The next day the procession lined 
up in the dingy corridors of Father 
Dunne’s Newsboys’ home was some- 
thing out of the Vatican. It was a rep- 
lica of the days of the Sun King, Louis 
of France. It was pageantry at its most 
elaborate, drama for the Eucharistic 
King. Somehow Father Dunne had 
distributed the costumes and somehow 
the youngsters had struggled into 
them. And there they were in the hall- 
way, two by two, in their incredible 
outfits, candles in their hands. 

There were pages in pink and pages 
in blue and pages in Nile green. There 
were cardinals enough for a consistory 
and archbishops dressed in miniature 
purple cassocks and hatted with abso- 
lutely correct birettas. There, were 


knights whose plumed heads dripped 
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ostrich feathers. There were vistas of 
lace collars and colonnades of silk-clad 
legs terminating in medieval boots 
with vast shining metal buckles. 

Gripping the candles, unwashed 
hands now dripped lace cuffs; and 
looking from under the plumed hats 
rakishly pulled over one ear were 
eager, half-scrubbed faces, and the 
usual boundaries of unwashed terri- 
tories, ears and necks. 

To complete the splendor, the bene- 
factor had hired an Italian band. As 
the procession started into the chapel, 
to celebrate the institution of the Eu- 
charist, the band blared out with the 
“Triumphal March” from Aida, and 
every boy swung vigorously, a small 
juvenile cloud of lace, velvet, silk, and 
feathers in the service of the King. 
High up on a landing stood the bene 
factor, rubbing his hands in happiness 
and fairly chortling as his beloved 
boys, arrayed as no other newsboys in 
all history, filed solemnly into the 
chapel. 

Well, that’s the story, with this ad- 
dition. Twice a year the boys of Father 
Dunne’s underwent the transforma 
tion that made that of worm into but 
terfly a drab performance. For Holy 
Thursday and Corpus Christi the 
boxes were dragged out, the costumes 
redistributed. From skin out they 
dressed themselves in such finery as 
princes had seldom known and as no 
others in the city would dare to emt 
late. 

I often wondered whether the lads 
in the street ever taunted them. If they 
dared, I’m betting that a bloody nose 
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and black eye was the swift and ade- 
quate answer. 

I don’t know whether Pat O’Brien’s 
film tells that story. I doubt whether 
it could, without the most elaborate 
use of technicolor, reproduce the pag- 
eantry, color, sheen, and contrasting 
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dirty hands and unwashed necks. Any- 
how, there is a limit to what today’s 
sophisticated movie audiences would 
swallow. — 

But ask Father Bowdern and me. 
We saw it. We may have forgotten a 
lot of things, but not that. 
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Religion on stamps 


ants in the Vail 


By 
MARY WHITEFORD 


I: A PAIR of lovers hadn’t 
cheated, postage stamps 
might never have been in- 
vented. Molly, barmaid at 
the Durham Arms, was engaged to 
Charles the waiter, who left the inn in 
1837 to make his fortune in London. 
One day the postman refused to sur- 
render a letter from Charles because 
she had no shilling for the postage due. 
The poet Samuel Coleridge, present at 
the scene, felt a lump in his throat. It 
didn’t seem fair that a girl be deprived 
of a love letter because, according to 
the postal regulations, postage was not 
payable in advance by the sender, but 
only by the recipient. 

Molly’s chin quivered while she, 
turned the envelope over and over. 

“Better pay up, Miss,” the postman 





Condensed from the 
St. Joseph Magazine* 


advised. “You didn’t accept 
his last and. maybe this is 
important.” Molly shook 
her head. Tears were in her 
eyes as she handed the letter back. But 
when Coleridge tossed the required 
shilling on the bar her wistfulness 
changed suddenly to a spirited refusal 
to accept the letter. 

But the envelope was finally opened, 
and it contained only blank sheets. 
Molly confessed she and Charles evad- 
ed postal charges through a code of 
dots and dashes on the backs of letters 
which could always be examined for 
a minute, while the addressee made up 
his mind. When a British postal off- 
cial, Rowland Hill, heard the story, he 
set into operation the present system 
of prepaid postage stamps which the 
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rest of the world eventually adopted. 

The U.S. alone of the Christian na- 
tions has no issue with a religious 
theme. Closest is the commemorative 
of the Jesuit Father Marquette, explor- 
er of the upper Mississippi. Even So- 
viet Russia broke into religion for the 
theme of one of her first issues as a 
communist country, when she por- 
trayed the triumphant communist, St. 
George, slaying the dragon, capitalism. 

France’s commemorative religious 
stamps concentrate on saints who have 
contributed in a material way to the 
country’s greatness. St. Gregory of 
Tours, Joan of Arc, St. Denis, are rec- 
ognized as stampworthy, while saints 
for sanctity’s own sake like the Curé 
of Ars, the Little Flower, and Berna- 
dette are ignored. 

Appropriately, since he is invoked 
as the international looker-after of 
mail, St. Anthony stars in postage of 
many countries. His 7th-centenary 
Portuguese souvenir stamps of 1896 
are the world’s first all-religious issue; 
the sticky side is printed with a prayer 
in reparation for blasphemy. 

Germany, in the bitter times be- 
tween wars, when there was desperate 
need, printed a charity issue, portray- 
ing four of the Corporal Works of 
Mercy. 

While the devil’s only stamp role 
occurs in Belgium’s first departure 
from royalist designs, angels were the 
theme of England’s first issues, and in 
depriving an angel of one leg, the de- 
signer made this stamp famous as the 
first error in philately. 

So little a thing as a 5¢ stamp helped 


settle the problem when the U. S. sen- 
ate couldn’t decide whether the pro- 
posed canal be routed through Panama 
or Nicaragua. Chief argument against 
the Nicaraguan way was the volcanic 
character of the area. While the gov- 
ernment of Nicaragua indignantly de- 
clared the objection to be preposterous, 
a supporter of the Panama route sent 
each U. S. senator a Nicaraguan stamp 
showing the belching Momotombo. 
“Postage stamp of the Republic of 
Nicaragua,” said the accompanying 
note, “an official witness to the vol- 
canic activity of Nicaragua.” 

Christopher Columbus is ignored by 
stamps of his native Italy. Spain, which 
made his voyage possible, allowed a 
privately printed series to be sold for 
three days only. But Columbus com- 
memoratives issued by the rest of the 
world give him. the distinction of be- 
ing the best-known figure in the inter- 
national postal system. The first U. S. 
commemorative stamp was a portrait 
of Queen Isabella, who made Colum- 
bus’s voyage possible. 

Though Great Britain’s stamp de- 
signers, like those of the U.S., avoid 
religious themes, religious objections 
caused the withdrawal of two issues 
of British stamps. When India believed 
that the elephant in a: decoration the 
king wore in his coronation stamp was 
really a pig, put there to insult India, 
riots occurred in the streets of Bom- 
bay. Touchier still was the incident 
of the first issue of Sudanese stamps 
printed. on paper watermarked: with a 
lotus-flawer device. Mohammedans 
raided local post offices and burned all 
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available supplies of the issue, believ- 
ing the watermark was a cross, which 
perfidious Britain was compelling 
them to worship each time they licked 
a stamp. 

Though, it was a barmaid’s cheating 
that brought adhesive stamps into gen- 
eral use, prepaid letter-delivery service 
had had brief and unsuccessful trials 
in various countries since the 16th cen- 
tury. Cromwell made postal service 
available to all classes in England for 
the first time, “because,” he frankly 
admitted, “that will be the best means 
to discover and prevent many danger- 
ous and wicked papist designs against 
the Commonwealth.” 

Because Ribe city had the first Chris- 
tian church in Denmark, Ribe cathe- 
dral is commemorated in a 1936 Dan- 
ish issue. Roskild cathedral, which be- 
gan life as a Catholic cathedral and 
where now dead Danish royalty sleep 
in Lutheran splendor, appears on a 
postage stamp to prove Denmark’s _ 
Catholic roots. Norway didn’t forget 
its patron, St. Olaf, in the 900th anni- 
versary of his death. Sweden paid 
tribute to its Catholic background by 
putting the cathedral of Lund on a 
stamp on the 900th anniversary of its 
foundation. 

Probably less for the fact that Mt. 
Pilatus is the burial place of Pontius 
Pilate than because his ghost made the 
mountain good tourist material, Switz- 
trland includes the haunted spot in 
her stamp collection. 

No one could guess from its stamps 
that the Casino is a greater drawing 
card to Monte Carlo than the shrine 
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of St. Devote, the martyr whose mir- 
acle established the glamorous town in 
the first century of Christianity. No 
detail of her life and death and of the 
annual commemorative services to 
honor her is omitted in several Monte 
Carlo pictorial issues. The principal- 
ity’s frequent printing is in line with 
the practice of all small countries: they 
depend for revenue on stamps bought 
for collection rather than for postal 
purposes. 

Our Lord’s first stamp-portraits as 
a grown Man occur in the Italian issue 
commemorating the tercentenary of 
the Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith. Surrounded by the disciples, He 
is instructing them to “preach to all 
nations.” Four Italian denominations 
show the coat of arms of Religious 
Orders and the portraits of St. Domi- 
nic, St. Teresa and Sts. Francis of 
Assisi and Francis Xavier, as repre- 
sentatives of four societies which have 
contributed to the propagation of the 
faith. 

Priests whose work earned tribute 
in stamp issues are Belgium’s Father 
Damien, Bulgaria’s Father Paisi, 
Switzerland’s Pére Grigoire, and Ire- 
land’s Father Matthew. Mexico’s first 
printing after it won freedom from 
Spain was a portrait of the Padre 
Miguel Hidalgo y Costillo, who faced 
a firing squad to help his country to 
freedom. 

Catholic Sigrid Undset sneaked into 
the postal issues of fanatically Moslem 
Turkey, through the Women’s Inter- 
national Alliance commemoratives, in 


1935, 
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The Gaelic motif in Irish stamps 
issued since the beginning of the Free 
State sets new trends in postal pat- 
terns. The Irish have issued a stamp 
illustrating the Adoration of the Cross, 
printed for their Eucharistic Congress. 

Like many other famous war-devas- 
tated cathedrals and monasteries, 
Rheims, Cologne, Saragossa, Monte 
Cassino, and Orval have traveled 
around the world pictured on stamps 
as silent pleas for funds for restoration. 

From a feminine viewpoint, it is a 
cheering thought that while men 
saints outnumber canonized women 
in the Church calendar by about eight 
to one, it is the other way around in 
postal circles—all because of the Vir- 
gin Island stamp. When Columbus 
discovered the Virgin Islands in 1494, 
he began naming each island for a 
saint, but before all were provided 


with patrons, the list of saints known 
to him was exhausted. To play safe 
and make sure no island was left with- 
out a patron, he put the whole group 
under patronage of St. Ursula and the 
11,000 virgins supposed to have been 
martyred with her. The Virgin Island 
stamp representing them put the male 
mail saints far in the minority. 
Philatelists who specialize in reli- 
gious issues learn, willy-nilly, much 
about the Church. More and more, 
stamp collecting has to be reduced, by 
the average collector, to a particular, 
specialized type. A general collection 
is too vast to be covered by an amateur; 
a collection specializing in one coun- 
try may be too limited. But a religious 
collection covers the whole world and 
gives even the most incidental album 
an international significance. .Also, it 
is “one, Catholic, holy, and apostolic.” 
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Aleppo Madonna 


ol Tiny rectangle of paper, supposedly the world’s oldest postage stamp, has 
been rediscovered in the small Italian Adriatic town of Cerignola. It was pur- 
chased for a “considerable amount” by agents of Louis Massabo de Villas, 
Mexican philatelist. 

The ancient stamp bears no date mark, but was attached to a letter written 
March 22, 1806, in which an Aleppo merchant gave secret information to 
the “Magnificent Messer Leonardo” Contarini of Venice about Napoleon’s 
plans for the conquest of Rome. 

More than 34 years older than the world’s oldest recognized stamp, the 
British one-penny edition of May 6, 1840, the Aleppo stamp carries no indica- 
tion of national origin, but only the legend “Genoa-Cadiz Post” and a figure 
representing the Virgin and Child. Its expressed value is one pataca, an old 
and long valueless Portuguese coin. Madonna (Oct. °47): 
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By SHAWN SHANAHAN 


Condensed from Columbia* 


E whole world seemed to be 

there: China, India, Ceylon, 

the Philippines, Alaska, Hon- 
duras, British Honduras, Peru, Ecua- 
dor, Guatemala, Jamaica. From those 
far-flung places poured in Catholic 
missionaries, veteran and rookie, Jesu- 
its and Maryknollers, $.V.D’s and Co- 
lumbans. They were not only there but 
were hunched over in their seats listen- 
ing, watching. 

What was it? The bases loaded and 
three and two on the batter? Oh, no! 
It was a lecture on co-ops. The lecturer 
was a tall, slender, easy-to-look-at 
young lady with a devastating smile, 
a giveaway St. Louis accent, and a 
whole lot on the co-op ball. The lec- 
ture was part of the Institute for Social 
Work on the Missions run each sum- 
mer at St. Louis university. The lec- 
turer was Miss Mary G. Dooling, for 
years director of the cooperative de- 
partment attached to the Quecen’s 
Work but recently appointed manag- 
ing director of the Catholic Council 
for Cooperative Development in Chi- 
cago. But confidentially, she’s better 
known along the co-op trails as just 
Mary. 


The scene shifts, from the academic 
halls of St. Louis university to the hot 
sands of a tropic shore. It’s an island 
on the old Spanish Main, Jamaica. A 
group of colored fishermen rally round 
right down on the beach against an 
authentic background of fish pots, 
nets, and canoes. They, too, are ab- 
sorbed, listening to a lecture. It’s on 
the co-ops at that, or, more accurately, 
on the fishermen’s own credit union. 
The lecturer? Same lady, Mary Dool- 
ing. 

Even when not pressed, Mary will 
openly confess to Webster Groves, just 
outside St. Louis as her native heath 
and current home. Here she lives, 
when not on the road, with her de- 
lightfully keen family, dad, mother, 
and two big brothers. Incidentally, to 
hold your own at the Dooling manse 
you have to be right quick on the 
word-draw. I can see now why Mary 
is at ease in sparkling repartee. She is 
a graduate of Nerinx hall and Webster 
college in the same town. 

Formerly secretary to Father George 
MacDonald, S.J., founder of the co-op 
department at the Queen’s Work, she 
stepped into his generous shoes upon 
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his death in 1941. Since then she has 
been chief of the department, in fact, 
until recently, the whole department. 
Of course, she plays an active role in 
many organizations: the Interracial 
Relations section of the St. Louis Arch- 
diocesan Council of Catholic Women, 
the Gallery of Living Catholic Au- 
thors, the Catholic Economic society, 
the American Catholic Sociological 
society and other bodies. But co-op is 
her particular oyster. 

This job, or rather vocation, of hers 
finds her constantly climbing aboard 
pullmans and airliners going places to 
direct the co-op educational programs. 
This means primarily the Summer 
School of Catholic Action, Father 
Lord’s well-known flying circus of so- 
cial actionists, doing six-day stands 
during the summer months. Miss 
Dooling handles the co-op courses on 
the SSCA, emphasizing particularly 
the credit and consumer facets, and the 
adult-education values with which the 
movement is electrically charged. 

In this migratory existence moving 
from city to city, you’ve got to be a 
real trouper. But this is mere summer- 
time work. Within the’past year, how- 
ever, she has done winter road work 
on the co-op theme, participating in 
diocesan institutes on social subjects 
inspired and managed by the Institute 
of Social Order in Covington, Ky., and 
Red Bank, N. J. 


In between conferences, she visits 


Catholic schools and colleges for the 
organization and promotion of cam- 
pus co-ops: credit unions, buying clubs, 
small shops. The on-the-spot lecture 
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technique is followed up, when she 
gets back to St. Louis, with literature. 
and correspondence. 

In conventions of such national or 
ganizations as the Cooperative League 
of the U.S. A., the Credit Union Na- 
tional Association, or the National 
Catholic Rural Life conference, Mary 
is often in the center of the ring fight 
ing it out in keen discussion with the 
movement's top leaders. And in those 
word scraps, especially when the issue 
is the primacy of co-op education, she 
usually gets the decision, if not by a 
knockout, at least on points. 

But in the last two years her name 
and fame and charm have flown with 
her even beyond North American con 
tinental limits. For, since 1945, she has 
gone tropical, in a big way. In 1945, 
she flew to British Honduras in Cen- 
tral America, where the Missouri 
province Jesuit Fathers are missioniz- 
ing, to observe on.the ground floor of 
that rugged mission the young co-ops 
just poking their first tentative shoots 
above soil. At the end of two weeks in 
Central America, on the invitation of 
the Jesuit missionaries of New Eng- 
land, she took to the air again and 
winged her way across the Caribbean 
to Jamaica, where she spent six strenu- 
ous weeks “cooperating.” For March 
and April of 1947 she was called back 
to Jamaica to pick up where she left 
off in *45, 

This year, beginning with a swift 
325-mile round-the-island swing of the 
co-op circuit—no romance this, sine 
Jamaica’s terrain is mountainy and hot 
and plays havoc with one’s make- 
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—she looked in on the rural marketing 
Bco-ops, the growing credit unions, the 
Byoung consumer societies. She was 
@particularly impressed with the chil- 


:Wdren’s co-ops inspired by the mission- 


ary nuns and now operating in that 
Boountry’s schools, both grade and sec- 
ondary. She lectured formally and in- 
formally, had many discussions with 


.Bisland leaders. 


Whether the issue of the tropic mo- 
ment were thrift, credit, distribution or 
adult education, Mary was very much 
at home. Whether the agenda called 
for “high tea” and, logically, the King’s 
English with the governor general’s 
charming wife, or for swapping mono- 
Bisyllables right down on the hot beach 
with the scantily educated native fish- 
ermen, whether it was in her contact 
with the middle class or with the eco- 
nomically depressed, with non-Cath- 
dic or Catholic, Miss Dooling was 
completely at ease. She had the rare 
faculty of making her audiences feel 
completely at ease too. In Mary Dool- 


in @ing’s view the well-motivated co-op 


Movement is something more than 
shillings and dollars. It’s men and 
women, people. 

Summarily, credit unionists and co- 
bperators down in the Caribbean feel, 
@and it seems to be tropically unani- 
mous, that Mary Dooling is not only 
contributing something to the move- 
ment but something distinctly extra. 
Not merely that, through her, cooper- 
ation can demonstrably transcend ra- 
cial, political, climatic or governmental 
differences. Jamaican cooperators were 
aware that she had much skill and ex- 
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perience in the technical, especially in 
the educational, side of the movement. 
But beyond that they were again, in 
"47 as in °45, strikingly impressed by 
the unusually humanizing approach 
she brought to the analysis and at- 
tempted solution of the colony’s self- 
help problems. In the co-op game there 
are rules and you've got to follow 
them. But Mary, so Jamaican cooper- 
ators hold, seems to have that rare fac- 
ulty of adjusting those rules nicely to 
the human equation. 

Back. from Jamaica and the missions, 
she begins the follow-up work. The 
morning mail dropping into her S. 
Grand office in St. Louis, or into her 
new S. Michigan office in Chicago, is 
full of requests for advice and litera- 
ture on co-op and rural life. Handling 
the requests means overtime, expense, 
skill, experience. 

Some practical-minded person may 
remark, and justly, “Fine; but how 
does all this fit in? What’s the value 
of all this co-op business?” The phi- 
losophy and technique of the coopera- 
tive movement has been explained else- 
where. Students of Catholic social doc- 
trine know the answers. The social 
encyclicals of the popes were in favor 
of self-help programs for those in the 
low-income brackets. Specific papal 
approval came in the form of a ringing 
letter from Pius XI on the Antigonish 
contribution to the co-op advance. In 
recent years many members of the 
American hierarchy have emphasized 
in challenging terms not only the eco- 
nomic and educational values of a well 
motivated co-op program but also the 
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specific spiritual values it holds out. 

On the missions—in, for instance, a 
little country like Jamaica in the Brit- 
ish Caribbean, wherein only about 6% 
of the island’s total population of 1% 
million is Catholic-and wherein the 
indirect, extra-sacramental apostolate 
counts so heavily—Catholic-inspired 
co-ops do explain the Church to non- 
Catholics. Among the little colony’s 
Catholics, the Jesuit missionaries there 
find, to their headache and heartache, 
that the Church’s essential job, sancti- 
fication and salvation of souls, is con- 
stantly crippled and _ stymied by 
appalling poverty and widespread 
economic depression. Hence the value 
of the cooperative approach to rein- 
force the sacramental and the cate- 
chetic. And hence, too, the value 6f 
Mary Dooling’s contribution to that 
job. 

“But this is certainly a unique job 
for a girl!” It is. Some good souls, with 
a penchant for the colloquial, exclaim, 
“Why Mary, this is simply screwy! A 
nice girl like you being mixed up with 
all those queer co-op people!” But for 
the record she is not, definitely not, a 
wild-eyed reformer. Neither in dress, 
speech nor manner has she any of the 
symptoms of one of those Women with 
a Cause. She would have the horrors 
if you were so uncharitable as to sus- 
pect that. Kiddingly, she might reply, 
as she often does, “Call me anything; 


eal 
\N/aen our pastor’s picture was not included in a new local hall of fame, 
expressed my regret to him. “It’s better this way,” he answered, “It’s much Ie 
embarrassing to have someone inquire why the portrait is not there, tha 


why it is!” 
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but don’t call me wholesome.” And 
everyone who knows her knows w 
she means by that quip. 

It is a job so unique that some have 
wondered why such a lovely young 
lady apparently squanders her life an¢ 
unusual personality and undoubte( 
talents in the cooperative apostolat 
a type of work so allergic to constant 
criticism, so sensitive to discourage 
ment, so dead against the status qua 
of the private profit system, when shé 
might have preferred, as many another 
Catholic college girl graduate, a ho 
of her own, a more unperturbed avo 
cation in normal business or profes 
sional life. Why? Many reasons I sup 
pose. But perhaps for Mary, as for 
other Catholic bachelor girls, it’s a 
instance of the “mysterious vocation 
to which Pius XII referred in his allo 
cution to Italian women on Oct. 2 
1945, wherein he pointed out for thé 
Catholic unmarried woman a new dig 
nity and responsibility in social and 
political life. It characterizes her sta 
precisely as a vocation. 

In any event, as far as Mary Doo 
ing’s foreign social work is concernet 
I have a suspicion that her fund 
mental dynamic is frankly spirit 
that she can discover in her social 
apostolate on the missions some cof 
cretion for the obligation all of us have 
even the laity, to extend the Kingdom 
of Christ. 
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Straight to the heart of a child 


Your Food Donation: 
Did the Poor Get It? 


By THOMAS J. CULHANE 


Condensed from Our Sunday Visitor* 


Ww" ever happened to that can 


of soup, milk or corned beef we 
donated to the War Relief Services— 
National Catholic Welfare Conference 
food collection? Did it reach the peo- 
ple who needed it most? Or did it, per- 
haps, reach the black market? 
Similar questions are asked fre- 
quently. Newspapers are full of black- 
market activities abroad, statements 
about food, clothing, and relief ma- 
terial being given to the wrong people, 
talk of ingratitude in the war-torn 
countries. Many are wondering if the 


need for giving still persists. 


Take that can of condensed milk 
you gave to your youngster to bring 
to school, as his little contribution to 
the War Relief food collection for 
needy children. Follow this gift on its 
long journey. You will find the an- 
swers. 

Your child proudly gave the milk 
to Sister, who placed it with the 
canned-food gifts the other children 
had brought in. Then, your pastor ar- 
ranged to have ‘them all packed and 
shipped to the War Relief Services 
warehouse on the Harlem river, New 
York City. 

To this tremendous warehouse in 


upper New York City, freight trains, 
large trucks and trailers haul in huge 
loads of canned foods day and night. 
Pause for a moment and look about 
this warehouse where a staff of 250 
men and women work ceaselessly, 24 
hours a day, receiving, sorting, pack- 
ing, sealing and loading the canned 
foods that continue to pour from the 
Catholic parishes. Since December the 
workers processed and prepared for 
shipment overseas more than 40 mil- 
lion pounds of canned goods donated 
by generous-hearted American Cath- 
olics for their needy brethren all over 
the world. 

The shipment from your parish ar- 
rives by freight. The heavily laden car 
comes right into the warehouse, where 
strong and willing hands unload it. 
Contents of the packages, crates and 
bundles are spilled out on a conveyor 
belt that hourly carries thousands of 
assorted canned foods; of all makes 
and sizes, weights and shapes, to a 
platform high aloft. Here the separa- 
tion and sorting is done, and the cans 
sent down long chutes to the assem- 
bling and packing tables, milk cans in 
ene direction, vegetable cans in an- 
other, soup in another, and so on, 


*Huntington, Ind, Feb, 29, 1948. 
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The can of precious milk that your 
son gave has now become one of 48 
in a carton that is sealed, stapled, 
bound with metal bands and stenciled 
with a purple cross on a field of gold 
and white, the seal of WRS, and, un- 
derneath, the message, “Aid from the 
Catholics of America.” 

At one end of the warehouse is a 
wharf to which are tied the lighters 
that will now be loaded and towed by 
powerful tugs down the Hudson to 
the vessel which will carry this cargo 
- of mercy to Europe. Some of it perhaps 
will go to Austria, some to Poland, or 
to Germany; some to Hungary, some 
to Rumania. We shall follow a quota 
of canned food destined for Germany. 
It is in that shipment that your can of 
condensed milk was placed. 

Upon arrival of the ship at Bremen, 
the WRS representative arranges for 
unloading and storage of the huge 
shipment. As soon as possible, after 
the papers have been cleared, shipment 
is made into the interior. The goods 
are reloaded on a river barge, if the 
weather is good. During winter, when 
rivers are frozen, we must use the 
decrepit and weary freight cars of the 
German railroads. The shipment 
reaches Mainz, in the French zone. 
In this semidestroyed city, your WRS 
representative has been lucky in secur- 
ing two floors of the only warehouse 
still intact. Even so, there are no win- 
dows and no heat, the windows being 
boarded up. Nonetheless, it is dry and 
it is safe. 

Now the WRS zone director meets 
in conference with the officials of Cari- 


May 


tas, the Federation of German Cath- 
olic Charities, to plan distribution. 
First of all, it will be broken down into 
seven parts, one of which will be sent 
to each of our seven major centers of 
distribution, Mainz, Trier, Freiburg, 
Tiibingen, Coblenz, Speyer, and Saar- 
brucken. Upon arrival in those cities, 
the shipments will be further broken 
down, part to go to institutions, such 
as hospitals and orphanages, some to 
parish centers, part to public distribu- 
tion by the civic authorities, part to 
refugee camps, part to child-feeding 
programs, and the various works of 
charity and relief conducted by WRS 
in that territory. 

As soon as final plans have been 
agreed upon, the seven large WRS 
trucks, operated by Caritas crews, but 
maintained through the generosity of 
our American Catholic people, all con- 
verge on Mainz from the various dis- 
tribution centers, are loaded, and set 
out with the much-needéd canned 
goods. 

The can of condensed milk given by 
your little son, that began its long jour- 
ney weeks ago as he crossed the thresh- 
old of your house one morning, now 
finds itself on a truck bound for Brei- 
sach. Breisach is a small town on the 
Rhine, almost completely destroyed by 
artillery fire in the spring of 1945. 
When the WRS truck arrives at Brei- 
sach, the Burgomeister, the local pas- 
tor, the orphanage Sisters, and various 
other charitable workers are on hand 
to meet it. A date is set for public dis- 
tribution of the welcome shipment 
from America. It has been decided to 
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give one can of milk, there being suf- 
ficient for this, to every child between 
the ages of 4 and 12. Amid great re- 
joicing, the cartons are opened. 
Thus does the small contribution 
given by your child make glad the 
heart of some undernourished, poorly 
clothed, and, oftentimes, cold and hun- 
gry little child in a destroyed city in 
far-off Europe. A warming smile 








The world is a kind of spiritual 
kindergarten where bewildered 
infants are trying to~spell God 
with the wrong blocks. 


—Ladies Home Journal. 


The place looked like a cathe- 
dral that wasn’t quite sure there 
was a God, —James Hilton. 

Old monastery stones, unaccus- 
tomed to the bruises of human 


voices. —Thomas D. Kernan. 


The telegraph poles rushed to 
prop up the sagging wires at regu- 
lar intervals. —E. A. H. 


It’s always a shock to parents 
when they discover that the rising 
generation has risen. 

—Margaret Mary del Tufo. 





The thoughtful expression of an 
innovator bitten by his own re- 


forms. —Ernest Ludwig Meyer. 





Flights of Fancy 


(Readers are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $2 
will be paid on publication. Exact source must be given. We are sorry 
it is impossible for us to acknowledge or return contributions.—Ed.) 
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breaks over the habitually sad and wan 
little face. His happiness in receiving 
this gift from an unknown, but 
charitable, American child knows no 
bounds as his little fingers close them- 
selves gleefully about the can of milk, 
and he stares in happy wonderment 
and pleasure at its bright-colored label. 
It takes so very little to fill the hands 
and bring joy to the heart of a child. 








Long, lank and hatchet-faced, 
with a drawl like molasses drip- 
ping from a barrel. —Norbert Davis. 


Mayday Glimpses 


Donning gray shrouds, the 
clouds wept profusely at April’s 
passing.—Martha Iffert .. . Blue, 
trumpet -like morning _ glories, 
making music out of color.—Ca- 
therine Christopher .. . Yellow- 
furred caterpillars, tufted like 
toothbrushes, inching along the 
hollyhock stems in the bright 
morning sun.—Maureen Daly... 
The canary chirped once in curt 
acceptance of the new surround- 
ings.—/. F. Powers . . . Waves 
running so fast they all fell down 
on the beach.—Michael Schaub 
. .- Hazy May twilight, colored 
like an almond blossom.—Donn 
Byrne ...A slim curve of a moon 
trying out one bed of clouds after 
another.—Alice Laverick. 

















AMES SMITHSON, founder of the 
#3 Smithsonian Institution, was an 
Englishman. He was born in 1765, 
the natural son of the Duke of North- 
umberland and Elizabeth Keate Ma- 
cie, lineal descendant of King Henry 
VII. Because of the circumstances of 
his, birth, he was not permitted to as- 
sume any titles, and the positive rea- 
sons why he left his fortune to the 
U.S. are not recorded. 

At the age of 61, broken and lonely, 
he wrote his will, an act that accom- 
plished what a lifetime of painstaking 
research failed to do, perpetuation of 
his name. He provided first for an old 
servant and then left the remainder of 
the income from his estate to a nephew, 
Henry James Hungerford. Upon the 
nephew’s death, the entire property 
was to go to his heirs, if any—other- 
wise, Smithson wrote, “I then be- 
queath the whole of my property to 
the United States of America, to found 
at Washington, under the name of the 
Smithsonian Institution, an establish- 
ment for the increase and diffusion of 
knowledge among men.” 

In speculating on the reasons for 
Smithson’s unusual bequest, we see 
first the obvious fact that the circum- 
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stances of his birth rankled within 
him. That some such attempt to coun- 
teract this had long been in his mind 
is apparent from a sentence that he 
once wrote, “The best blood of Eng- 
land flows in my veins; on my father’s 
side I am a Northumberland, on my 
mother’s I am related to kings, but this 
avails me not. My name shall live in 
the memory of man when the titles of 
the Northumberlands and the Percys 
are extinct and forgotten.” 

James Smithson died in Genoa, 
Italy, in 1829, and the nephew named 
in his will survived him by only six 
years, dying without heirs in 1835. In 
September of that year, the American 
chargé d’affaires in London notified 
the State Department of the Smithson 
bequest, and President Jackson in turn 
notified Congress. The unusual nature 
of the bequest touched off a flood of 
debate, some Senators arguing strong- 
ly against its acceptance on the ground 
that it would be beneath the dignity 
of the nation to receive a gift from a 
foreigner. Most Congressmen, how- 
ever, were in favor of accepting the 
bequest. The oratory finally died out; 
Congress accepted, and authorized the 
President to prosecute the claim. 


No. 1, 1948. 
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Richard Rush, a lawyer, was select- 
ed for the job. Changing the assets 
into gold sovereigns, Rush sailed for 
America on the packet Mediator, and 
proceeded directly to the mint in Phil- 
adelphia, where he turned over the 
gold and received a receipt for $508,- 
318.46. Various sums subsequently re- 
ceived from the estate brought the total 
to $550,000. 

Selection of a secretary was made 


with the greatest care. The man finally 


chosen was Joseph Henry, an outstand- 
ing scientist; and his plan of organiza- 
tion was so sound that it has never 
been necessary to make any material 
change in its basic principles. 

Henry gave the rest of his life with- 
out stint to making the Smithsonian 
what he felt the founder wished it to 


be. Among his accomplishments were 
many epoch-making discoveries. He 
had improved the electromagnet from 
a useless toy to a powerful instrument 


capable of lifting 3,500 pounds. 
Through discovery of the intensity 
magnet, Henry succeeded in ringing 
bell signals at a distance of 8,000 feet; 
later this discovery facilitated develop- 
ment of the telegraph. He also discov- 
ered the principles of self-induction, 
the unit of which is named the henry 
in his honor, and magnetoelectricity, 
on the principle of which are based all 
modern electric motors. Henry also 
made notable studies in molecular 
physics, light, and heat. 

The first scientific project started by 
Secretary Henry was in the field of 
meteorology. Weather forecasting was 
an unkown art. He organized weather 
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observers in many parts of the coun- 
try, including those connected with 
the Army, into a unified system, and 
interested many persons in becoming 
volunteer observers, so that by the end 
of 1849 he had 150 stations. 

In 1850 he called in as assistant sec- 
retary Prof. Spencer Fullerton Baird, 
of Dickinson college, Carlisle, Pa., an 
authority in an entirely different field 
from his own—that of natural history. 
Under Baird’s inspiration important 
work in zoology and botany was start- 
ed by numerous scientists, both at the 
Institution and on the outside, with 
its assistance and cooperation. He 
brought with him his own large bio- 
logical collections, and in 1861 the In- 
stitution received the very considerable 
assemblage of specimens brought to- 
gether by the National Institute, fore- 
runner of the Smithsonian. 

A fleod of valuable specimens, con- 
stituting a record of American natural 
history and of the progress of the arts 
and industries, completely swamped 
the original building, and Congress 
was petitioned for a separate museum 
structure, Appropriations were made 
available, and the present Arts and 
Industries building was completed and 
occupied in 1881. By the close of the 
century, overcrowding again became 
acute. Congress was again appealed to, 
with the result that the Natural His- 
tory building was ready for occupancy 
in 1909. After the Ist World War, 
a one-story steel structure built for war 
purposes was turned over for exhibi- 
tion of the rapidly growing collection 
of historic aircraft, which now includes 
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the famous Wright brothers’ airplane. 

Thus in the span of a century the 
museum provided for in the act of in- 
corporation has developed from the 
original collection of minerals in the 
Smithsonian building into the great 
U.S. National Museum comprising 
today many millions of specimens 
housed in four buildings. The whole 
presents a panorama of the natural 
history and anthropology of America 
and of the world, as well as of engi- 
neering, the useful arts, and history. 

For visitors to the National Muse- 
um, the great assemblage of public 
exhibits sharpens the foctis of history 
in men’s minds, Who could set a price 
on the original Star-Spangled Banner 
that waved defiance from the ramparts 
of Fort McHenry during the attack of 
1814? Or on Washington’s field kit 
used during the crucial campaigns of 
the Revolution? Many exhibits have 
a definite intrinsic value, as for exam- 
ple the great mineral collection, esti- 
mated to be worth more than $300 
million. 

The best-known displays in the Arts 
and Industries building, which also 
houses the American-history exhibits, 
are the dresses of the Presidents’ wives 
from Martha Washington to Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt; Lindbergh’s 
Spirit of St. Louis, the plane in which 
he made the first nonstop solo flight 
across the Atlantic; historical relics of 
Washington, Lincoln, Admiral Peary, 
and many other great Americans; the 
large series of early automobiles, in- 
cluding the “Merrie Oldsmobile” of 
1902, and the 1903 Winton, which was 


first to cross the U.S. under its own 
power; and the actual instruments or 
models of many important inventions, 
such as the telegraph, telephone, sew- 
ing machine, cotton gin, phonograph, 
typewriter. In the Aircraft building are 
found the Spad XVI flown by Gen. 
William Mitchell during the 1st World 
War, the NC-4, first aircraft to fly the 
Atlantic, although not nonstop, and 
the Polar Star in which Lincoln Ells- 
worth flew across the Antarctic in 
1935, 

One of the latest Smithsonian ar- 
chaeological studies is that of the Fol- 
som man, that mysterious early Amer- 
ican whose handiwork has become 
well known but whose skeletal remains 
have yet to be found. His culture is 
symbolized by a peculiar type of pro- 
jectile point known as the Folsom 
point. The Institution recently accept- 
ed on loan the famous Kensington, 
Minn., rune stone, a Viking relic. 

In 1937 Andrew W. Mellon gave to 
the people of the U.S., through the 
Smithsonian Institution, his unexcelled 
art collections and a $15-million gal- 
lery building, the whole to be known 
as the National Gallery of Art. 

Starting with Mr. Mellon’s own col- 
lection of 111 choice old masters and 
21 pieces of sculpture, the National 
Gallery collection ‘has already grown 
greatly through gifts of several valu- 
able collections. Samuel H. Kress of 
New York gave his great collection of 
Italian paintings and sculpture. The 
very valuable Widener collection was 
the next to’ be added to the Gallery, 
and in 1943 Lessing J. Rosenwald gave 











his famous collection of 6,500 prints. 

In time of war, scientific organiza- 
tions are among the first to be called 
into service of their country. The war- 
time service of the Smithsonian Instf- 
tution, however, goes back much far- 
ther than 1941; for even during the 
Civil war of 1861-1865 it was called 
upon to aid the government. 

Much of the work was done at the 
Institution, particularly that in connec- 
tion with the use of lights for sig- 
naling, the top of the Smithsonian’s 
140-foot tower providing an excellent 
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partment to test the practicability of 
Lowe’s plan for using military bal- 
loons. Some of the problems investi- 
gated were the pressure of wind on 
projectiles, the designing of a recoil- 
less gun, and the study of suitable 
searchlights for Army use. 

The Smithsonian has had a real part 
in the great upsurge of scientific prog- 
ress of the last century, which has re- 
sulted in so many economic applica- 
tions for the direct benefit of mankind; 
on both the cultural and material 
levels, the Institution has measurably 


served the human race as well as the 
needs of the U. S. 


location for testing. Professor Henry 
was also called upon by the War De- 





This Struck Me 


( raham Greene* in the following passage pictures the degradation of sin 

J and opposes it with a glimpse of the overwhelming redemptive love of 
Christ. When two such opposing forces—the greatest in reality—were depicted 
in the flash of a mere moment of time so that they were contrasted as black 
and white, it opened to me a new vision of truth, something touching upon 
the hem of eternity. An old Mexican half-breed is pouring out his confession. 


The awful jumble of the gross, the trivial, and the grotesque shot up 
between the two yellow fangs, and the hand on the priest’s ankle shook and 
shook with the fever. “I’ve told lies, I haven’t fasted in Lent for I don’t know 
how many years. Once I had two women—I'll tell you what I did... .” He 
had an immense self-importance: he was unable to picture a world of which 
he was only a typical part—a world of treachery, violence, and lust, in which 
his shame was altogether insignificant. How often the priest had heard the 
same confession—man was so limited: he hadn’t even the ingenuity to invent 
a new vice: the animals knew as much. It was for this world that Christ died: 
the more evil you saw and heard about you, the greater glory lay around the 
death; it was too easy to die for what was good and beautiful, for home or 
children or a civilization—it needed a God to die for the halfhearted and the 


corrupt. *In The Power and the Glory (1946: The Viking Press). 


For similar contributions of about this length with an explanatory introduction $25 will be 
paid on publication, We are sorry, but it will be impossible to acknowledge or return con- 
tributions. Acceptance will be determined as much by your comment as by the selection. 














He ain’t heavy, Fadder; he’s m’ brudder 


The Story of BOYS TOWN 


By 
EDWARD J. FLANAGAN 


IRTY-ONE years ago, on 
Dec. 12, 1917, I started 
out with five boys and 
$90 I had borrowed to pay the 
first month’s rent. My first 
home was a two-story brick 
house on the edge of the Oma- 
ha business district. Boys Town 
today is a village in itself, in- FQ 
corporated under the laws of ‘Av 
Nebraska, with its own government. 

But, oddly enough, my work did not 
begin with boys; it began with men— 
with down-and-outers and unemploy- 
ed. This was in the fall of 1913. That 
year the entire nation, but the Midwest 
especially, suffered a drought and early 
frost which left crops in the worst con- 
dition in ten years. In the spring of 
1913 I was transferred to Omaha, as 
assistant pastor at St. Patrick’s church, 
in a poor district. 

Omaha is in the hedrt of a great 
agricultural region. Each year, farmers 
depend upon itinerant laborers to help 
them with the harvest, and the work- 
ers, in turn, depend upon the harvest 
for mfioney to carry them through the 
winter. But hot winds had all but de- 
stroyed the corn in two-thirds of Neb- 
raska’s counties. There was hardly any 
work to be had. 

That fall penniless harvest hands 
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Condensed from the 


began drifting into Omaha by 
the hundreds. Each day, 20 to 
30 men would call at the par- 
ish house to ask for a bite. I 
opened what today would be 
called a soup kitchen, but 
which then was called’ my 
Workingman’s hotel. This was 
made possible by generous 
gifts of money, food, and labor 
from the people of Omaha who shared 
my sympathy for the jobless. 

Thousands of destitute men were 
my guests that first winter and during 
the three winters that followed. As 
many as 500 were given food and bed 
in a night. Those who could pay gave 
a dime, but none was turned away be- 
cause he could not pay. ° 

Generally, the men were a rough lot, 
including gamblers, dope addicts and 
alcoholics. Some of the men I was able 
to rehabilitate, but I was not satisfied 
with my modest success. 

I studied the men. I asked them 
questions about their homes, friends, 
their youth. I found one significant, 
recurrent fact—almost without excep- 
tion those human derelicts had been | 
homeless, neglected boys who had got- 
ten started in their present‘ ways of 
living because no’ one was interested 
in them during their formative years. — 





*$15 E. Fordham Road, New York City, 58. April, 1948. 
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It was then that I decided to quit try- 
ing to straighten the oak and to go 
after the sapling. This decision was 
further encouraged by the increasing 
number of boys who came to my hotel 
to seek shelter or food. 

And so, 12 days before Christmas, I 

opened my first home with five boys— 
three from the juvenile court and two 
from the street. By Christmas day our 
number had grown to 50. Our first 
Christmas dinner consisted of bits of 
chopped beef, milk, potatoes, bread 
(but no butter), and heaping platefuls 
of sauerkraut! 
' My plan at first was to provide a 
temporary retreat for the boys and 
then, after a month or two, to place 
them in good foster homes. But there 
were two difficulties I had not counted 
upon: |. the boys poured into my home 
too rapidly; 2. I could not find foster 
homes. 

Before long I was compelled to 
move to larger quarters, where I was 
able to care for about 175 boys. We 
remained there four years. In that 
time news of the home spread to near- 
by states, and applications for admis- 
sion began to skyrocket. I began look- 
ing for a larger place. I found what I 
wanted ten miles west of Omaha: a 
160-acre farm which I was able-to pur- 
chase on credit. 

Boys Town is on this site. But we 
now have more than 900 acres and 
accommodations for 1,000 boys, We 
also have our own farm, laundry, 
dairy, cannery, school system, audi- 
torium, field house, store, bank, post 
office, swimming pool, medical and 


dental clinic, and the four three-story 
apartment buildings and 25 cottages 
where the youthful citizens of Boys 
Town live. 

Every year thousands of people from 
all over the world visit us. Visitors are 
always welcome. Regular tours are 
conducted so that guests may see for 
themselves the scope of the work being 
done. We had our largest number of 
visitors in 1938, when the movie Boys 
Town was being filmed. 

Boys Town receives no financial aid 
from any city, county, state or federal 
government, nor from any church or 
civic group. Boys Town is financed 
entirely by friends. 

Our program of citizenship training 
is the result of years of experience and 
growth. But from the beginning I 
wanted a home in which the boys 
would be able to assert themselves in 
its management. They would be my 
co-workers; I would simply supervise 
their training. 

This idea is carried out in our self- 
government program. We have our 
own boy mayor, four boy councilmen, 
and 17 boy commissioners. Don’t think 
for a minute that they are mere figure- 
heads; they have their duties just as 
any city official has, and they do their 
jobs well. 

Council members coordinate "boy 
activities with the over-all program, 
Sometimes they assume special respon- 
sibility for seeing that appointments 
are kept by boys who have been given 
some special work detail. Each com- 
missioner is responsible for his apart- 
ment. He prepares, expedites, and su- 
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pervises making of beds, cleaning, and 
other work to keep neat the place 
where the boys live. 

Giving the boy responsibility he can 
shoulder is one of the most successful 
ways of building self-confidence, It 
gives him a feeling of importance, of 
belonging. And while our self-govern- 
ment program is doing this it is also 
giving the boy a practical education 
in democracy. 

Another important unit in our train- 
ing program is the school. At first it 
was necessary to send my boys out to 
school. Before we moved to- our pres- 
ent location, however, we had started 
our own, and today it includes both 
grades and high school and the most 
modern trade school in the nation. 

Most boys like to work with their 
hands. This natural, wholesome in- 
clination is given constructive expres- 
sion in classes in pottery making, 
woodwork, printing, sheet-metal work, 
auto mechanics, baking, tailoring, ra- 
dio, barbering, and electricity. At the 
same time the boy is learning a trade 
which will enable him to make his 
own way when the time comes for 
him to leave Boys Town. 

Back of the boy’s citizenship train- 
ing, and most important factor in his 
character development, is his religious 
training. Some parents seem to forget 
that the boy is a spiritual as well as 
physical being, and that as such he has 
certain needs which have to be met if 
his development is to be complete. Not 
only from-a sense of duty but also from 
a real concern for the boys’ needs, Boys 
Town wants its boys to personify in 
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their lives the great truths of religion. 

Boys Town has no distinctions of 
race or creed. Religious training is pro- 
vided in the school program, with 
Catholic boys attending classes in re- 
ligion and non-Catholics attending 
classes in good character. 

Pope Pius XII has said many things 
on youth guidance. Most have, signifi- 
cantly, been concerned with education 
in the home, and with the obligations 
as well as the rights of parenthood. 
Character training is as essential as 
intellectual training. “Train the char 
acter of your children,” the Pope em- 
phasizes. “Correct their faults, encour- 
age and cultivate their good qualities 
and coordinate them with that stabil- 
ity which will make for resolution in 
afterlife. 

“Train their hearts, Frequently, the 
decision of a man’s destiny, the ruin of 
his character, may be traced to childish 
years when his heart was spoiled by the 
fond flattery, vain fussing and foolish 
indulgence of misguided parents. The 
impressionable young heart became 
accustomed to see all things yielding 
to its own will and caprice, and so 
there took root in it a boundless ego- 
tism of which the parents themselves 
were later to become the first victims.” 

Boys Town is not, as some think, a 
glorified reformatory; it is a home and 
school for homeless and underprivi- 
leged boys. Approximately 10% of our 
boys come to ‘us with court records, 
but the others are the victims of broken 
homes and homes in which the parents 
are unable to provide adequately for 
their welfare. I have always felt that 
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what boys need is not reform-school 
training, but rather love, care, and 
guidance, that they might receive the 
training necessary for development of 
strong character, 

Our nation today is sorely scourged 
by what is improperly called “juvenile 
delinquency.” It is a problem that has 
not been sufficiently analyzed, al- 
though perhaps no other subject has 
received such widespread publicity. 
People have a false notion that boys 
are bad, and that some come into the 
world as a scourge to society. I thor- 
oughly disagree with this conception. 
I believe every boy is created by God 
to become a good citizen, to render 
service to God and the society in which 
he lives, and that if boys become bad 
it is because they have had bad teach- 
ers, first among them, their parents. 
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Adult society speaks of “bad” boys 
as a kind of cloak to cover its own mis- 
takes. It brings an unjust indictment 
against innocent victims, and brings 
about’ punishment of those victims 
which more often than not leads to an 
irreparable loss to society. During the 
past 31 years, I have noticed a gradual 
trend away from the old idea of criti- 
cism and punishment and toward the 
new concept of understanding and 
love. This is a hopeful, humanitarian 
trend. It is in keeping with the phi- 
losophy of Boys Town. : 

The philosophy of Boys Town and 
the type of service it has extended to 
the underprivileged boy has evidently 
been advantageous because it has 
solved the problems of more than 
5,000 boys, who have taken their places 
as useful members of the community. 
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Voting With Feet 


Owe of the most impressive plebiscites in history, as between free and unfree 
ways of life, is furnished by the million or more uprooted DP’s of Europe. They 
prefer the misery, hardship, and uncertainty of life in refugee camps in a cold 
inhospitable world to the prospect of returning to their homelands and living 
under communist rule. And practically every DP is a refugee from Russia and 
the lands Russia dominates. One does not find people from free countries, Ameri- 
cans, British, French, Belgians, Dutch, preferring a status of permanent exile 
to the prospect of returning to their homelands. 


William Henry Chamberlin in The Sign (March ’48). 














Crosses through the centuries 


The Sign of Victory 


By 
Patrick SHAUGHNESSY 


OS.B. 


9) before the birth 
of Christ the cross 
was a religious symbol. 
On the site of ancient 
Troy discs of baked clay, 
stamped with a cross, 
were recently discovered, 
Two similar objects were 
found at Herculaneum. 
The Aztecs of ancient Mexico carved 
the cross on amulets, pottery, and tem- 
ple walls. Many traces of use of the 
cross by North American Indians have 
been discovered. 

Buddhists of Tibet see in the cross 
a mark of the footprint of Buddha. 
The Mongolians draw a cross on paper 
and place it on the breasts of their 
dead. 

Egyptian inscriptions often have the 
Tau (T) cross. They considered the 
scarab (beetle) sacred because mark- 
ings down the back and across the 
thorax form a T. A cross of this form 
was used as a support for their arms 
by Hindu ascetics in India who were 
wont to sit for days and nights in a 
Buddha-like attitude. 

The crux ansata (handled cross) has 
a loop serving as a handle. For the 
Egyptians this cross was the symbol 
of life and in their sign language 
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the Grail* 


meant “to live.” In Chris- 
tian symbolism it signi- 
fies the joining of the old 
and new faith, Judaism 
and Christianity. 


That the Messias 
would die on a cross was 
foreshadowed in the 


Old Testament by the 
brazen serpent that Moses set up so 
that the Jews who had been bitten by 
poisonous serpents might look up to it 
and be healed. Christ himself refers 
to this, saying, “As Moses lifted up the 
serpent in the desert, so must the Son 
of man be lifted up.” 

Another foreshadowing of Christ’s 
cross is found in chapter 9 of Ezechiel. 
There in a vision the prophet sees the 
destruction of the wicked. But all 
those whose forehead has been marked 
with a Tau are not to die. The Fathers 
of the Church see in this T a solemn 
symbol of the saving cross of Christ. 

The cross of Christ was most prob- 
ably the common crux immissa, having 
the vertical trunk extending somewhat 
above the horizontal beam, since St. 
Matthew says that the inscription was 
placed above the head of Christ. St. 
Irenaeus says the cross had five extrem- 
ities: two in its length, two in its 
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breadth, and the fifth a projection in 
the middle. He tells us that this fifth 
extremity served as a seat for the Cruci- 
fied. Tertullian also calls it a project- 
ing seat or shelf, while St. Justin calls 
it a horn, comparing it to the horn of 
a rhinoceros, This support kept the 
hands from-being completely torn by 
the nails. We often see on the crucifix 
a support beneath the feet. The exist- 
ence of this support on our Lord’s 
cross is not mentioned until the time 
of St. Gregory of Tours (6th century), 
though a few earlier Fathers hint at it. 

The first Christians made more use 
of other symbols than they did of the 
cross. The vine, dove, lamb and Good 
Shepherd are often found in the cata- 
combs, 

After peace was granted to Chris- 
tians in the 4th century and the true 
cross was discovered by St. Helena, 
use of the cross became more frequent 
and more public. It was natural then 
that Christ and the cross should be 
represented together. Consequently 
the lamb, with the cross, became a 
common symbol for the next 300 years, 
At times the cross surmounts the head 
of the lamb. Again the lamb has five 
wounds, actually representing our Re- 
deemer. Later the lamb appears with 
a cruciform nimbus about its head, 
carrying a cross on a tall shaft or on a 
banner. Always the prominence is 
given to Christ, the cross being second- 
ary. On a 5th-century tomb at Ravenna 
we see the lamb standing on a mount 
(with reference, no doubt, to the lamb 
standing on Mt. Sion, as mentioned in 
the Apocalypse) with a cross behind it. 


In the 6th century came transition 
from the emblem to the figure of 
Christ. In the famous Vatican cross, 
given by the Emperor Justin to Pope 
Gregory II, the lamb is on a medallion 
in the center, while above is a half- 
length figure of the Saviour in the act 
of blessing. 

The first definite reference to a 
crucifix (Christ on His cross) comes 
from the poet Fortunatus in 560. St. 
Gregory of Tours refers, about 30 
years later, to a painted crucifix at 
Narbonne. 

In the beginning, the cross was not 
so much a sign of the crucifixion as it 
was of Christ’s victory or of Christ 
Himself. An example of this is a tomb 
at Ravenna, on which the transfigura- 
tion is depicted. Moses and Elias are 
on either side; above is a hand, repre- 
senting God the Father; three sheep 
represent Peter, James and John, and 
in the center we have, not Christ, but 
the cross. 

At the council of Trully (692) the 
Greek Fathers decreed that instead of 
the lamb, Christ should be shown in 
His human form, so that without for- 
getting the height from which the 
divine Word stooped to us, we should 
be led to remember also His mortal 
life, passion and death, which paid the 
ransom for mankind. 

The sign of the cross was used 
from the earliest times, as we gather 
from the Fathers of the Church. Ter- 
tullian says, “In all our travels, on 
coming in and going out, putting on 
our shoes, at the bath, at table, when 
lighting our lamps, when lying down 
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or sitting down, whatever we may be 
doing, we mark our forehead with the 
sign of the cross.” But in the first cen- 
turies of Christian art the figure of 
Christ was not attached to the cross. 
Nothing was pictured which would 
recall the idea of the crucifixion. 
There seem to have been three rea- 
sons for this unwillingness to show 
Christ crucified. 1. Idolatry was still 
being practiced among the pagans; the 
catechumens might confuse it with the 
use of the crucifix. 2. It was not de- 
sirable to scandalize the Jews, who did 
not make use of images, obviously be- 
cause of their interpretation of Exodus 
2:20: “You shall not make to yourself 
a graven image.” 3. Because of perse- 
cution it was expedient to keep holy 
things from profanation. 

The catechumens were initiated 
little by little. Use of the crucifix was 
excluded in public worship; thus no 
offense was offered newly converted 
pagans who considered death on the 
cross infamous. Hence, before the 4th 
century we rarely find the cross, and 
still more rarely the crucifix, on Chris- 
tian monuments, 

It is curious and sad that our oldest 
known representation of the crucifix- 
ion is an ignoble parody. The figure of 
the Man on the cross is pictured with 
the head of an ass. The artist gave ex- 
pression to the calumny current at that 
time among the pagans that the Chris- 
tians worshiped the head of, an ass. 
According-to Tertullian, Tacitus orig- 
inated this calumny. He mentions a 
tradition that the Jews in their “exo- 
dus” were saved from perishing from 
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thirst by wild asses, and that in grati- 
tude they made the head of that ani- 
mal their god. Arguing from the con- 
nection of Judaism and Christianity, 
the heathens supposed that the Chris- 
tians worshiped the head of an ass. 
This figure was found in the Palatine 
hill in Rome about 1850. The Greek 
inscription reads, “Alesamenos adores 
his god.” 

The oldest representations of the 
crucifix in Christian art date from the 
5th century. Upon one, sculptured in 
wood on the door of the ancient 
church of St. Sabina in Rome, Christ 
is represented between the two thieves, 
who are much smaller than He. On 
another, Christ is pictured as young 
and beardless. Only His hands are 
nailed to the cross. Above His head is 
the inscription, “Rex Jud” (King of 
the Jews). To the right of the cross 
are Mary and John, while on the left 
a Jew shakes his fist at Christ. Judas 
is seen hanging from a tree, stiff in 
death. This work is carved in ivory. 
It is kept in the British Museum in 
London. 

In both representations Christ is 
hardly vested. We find that during the 
6th and 7th centuries, at least in the 
West, Christ is pictured fully vested. 

The most celebrated and perhaps 
the most ancient of the vested cruci- 
fixes is the Sacro Volto (the Holy 
Face). It is reserved at Luéca, Italy, 
in the Cathedral of St. Martin. It rep- 
resents Christ crowned, vested in a 
robe with large folds, 

Two ideas are clearly brought out, 
Christ is the King who triumphs, but 
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He is also and above all the High 
Priest who offers Himself in sacrifice. 
Many other crucifixes were made with 
this as a model. Absence of nails and 
the attitude of Christ emphasize the 
fact that Christ is High Priest and that 
His offering is voluntary. 

Until 1250 we see the triumphant 
Christ as the favored representation. 
From 1250 until 1550 the suffering 
Christ is pictured, and after 1550 so- 
licitude for form and beauty tends to 
replace the religious idea. 

During the 12th and 13th centuries 
the arms of Christ on the cross are ex- 
tended straight out. From the 14th to 
the 16th century they are not so 
straight, but form a very obtuse angle. 
The artists made this change out of a 
feeling for realism, saying that the 
heavy weight of Christ’s body would 
have forced His arms to take this posi- 
tion. 

The so-called Jansenist crucifix grew 
out of the new form. The Jansenists 
taught that Christ did not die for all 
men and therefore their crucifixes did 
not have His arms extended wide to 
embrace all, but had them almost 
straight up and down. It may be that 
in some instances the arms were thus 
uplifted to enable the sculptor to carve 
the entire crucifix from one piece of 
material, but Jansenists used this type 
of crucifix to further their false doc- 
trine. But now such symbolism has 
passed with Jansenism. 

Originally, it seems, the sign of the 


cross was made by placing the fingers 


on the forehead, as we do now before 
reading the Gospel, and tracing there 


the form of a cross, Making the sign of 
the cross by putting the hand to the 
forehead, then to the breast, then from 
shoulder to shoulder, seems to date 
from the 8th century. Three fingers 
were to be held together, the thumb 
and little finger being folded on the 
palm. Then with the three fingers were 
touched first the forehead, then the 
breast, then the right shoulder and 
finally the /eft shoulder. In the Oriental 
Church this method is still followed. In 
the West we touch the left shoulder 
first. The change seems to have taken 
place in the 13th century. The word of 
Pope Innocent III give us a little light 
concerning the time of this change. He 
says, “the sign of the cross is to be 
made with three fingers, so that one 
goes from the higher (forehead) to the 
lower (breast) and crosses from the 
(observer’s) right to the left. Some, 
however, make the sign of the cross 
from the left to the right.” 

The explanation usually given for 
the change of touching the left shoul- 
der first instead of the right is the 
simple one, that the faithful, seeing the 
priest bless them in the present Greek 
style, tried to imitate him, and conse- 
quently touched their left shoulder 
first. A child, looking at his teacher 
making the sign of the cross, will often 
make the sign of the cross as the 
Greeks do. 

The Jacobite and Monophysite Copts 
use but one finger because 1. God once 
commanded the priests of the Old 
Testament to sprinkle the ark of the 
covenant with one finger and not with 
two; 2. because in the text it is written, 
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“If I cast out devils by the finger of 
God”—Christ says finger, not fingers; 
3. to show their belief that in Christ 
there is but one nature (in this they 
oppose Catholic doctrine); 4. because 
St. Mark the Evangelist taught them 
to do it that way (so they claim). 

The Nestorian Syrians put their fin- 
gers to their mouth, saying, “In the 
name,” then to the forehead, saying, 
“of the Father,” to their breast, saying, 
“and of the Son,” to the right shoulder, 
saying, “and of the Holy” and to the 
left shoulder, saying “Ghost.” The 
Gregorian Armenians (separated) also 
make the sign of the cross as we do, 
but with three fingers only and at the 
end they touch their breast with the 
three fingers. 

The cross at least up to the time of 
the Ist World War held the place of 
honor in the noble orders and coveted 
decorations of the great European na- 
tions. In England the decorations of 
the Orders of the Garter, Bath, Thistle, 
Victoria Cross, and St. Patrick, all con- 
sist of or comprise a cross; also the 
French Order of the Legion of Honor, 
the old German Orders of the Black 
Eagle, Red Eagle and Irdn Cross; the 
Austrian Orders of Maria Theresa and 
of St. Stephen; the Order of Annonci- 


ade in Italy; of St. James and of the . 


Calatrava in Spain; of St. Hubert in 
Bavaria and of the Fidelite of Baden; 
and finally the Russian Orders of St. 
Andrew and of St. Alexander Newski. 

Moreover, the following countries all 
displayed the cross on their arms or en- 
signs, or upon both, before the Ist 
World War, and in most cases still do: 


Great Britain, Germany, Italy, Russia, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Greece, 
and Switzerland. Most conspicuous 
perhdps is the Union Jack of England, 
which bears the combined crosses of 
St. George of England, St. Andrew of 
Scotland, and St. Patrick of Ireland. 

Wide use of the cross was made on 
the coins of Christian Europe. There 
seem to have been two reasons. By 
the cross was attested the faith of the 
sovereigns and of the people, and, sec- 
ondly, it was hoped that those who 
were inclined to deface the coins would 
be prevented by presence of the sacred 
sign. 

The old English silver pennies and 
nobles were almost all stamped with a 
cross on the reverse side, reaching from 
edge to edge, which was true also of 
the deniers of France and the pistoles 
of Spain, as well as a considerable por- 
tion of the mintage of medieval and 
some of modern Europe. 

In the campaigns against the in- 
fidels the union of so many knights 
from different countries gave an or- 
ganized form, if not actually its origin, 
to heraldry. The heraldic use of the 
cross was directly due to the Crusades. 
Here we find a great variety of crosses. 
There is the Latin cross (that of our 
Saviour’s suffering (+), the St. An- 
drew’s or Saltire cross (X), the Egyp- 
tian or Tau cross (T), and the Maltese 
or pointed cross, (KM). 

Every Crusader had a cross stitched 
to his tunic. The three great Orders of 


knighthood, the Knights of St. John, 


Templars, and Teutonic Knights, all 
made it their special emblem. 
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Books of Curent Interest 


[Any of which can be ordered through us. If you wish to 
order direct from publisher, addresses given are adequate.] 


Tue Catuoric Picture Dictionary. Text by Harold A. Pfeiffer, S.].; illustra- 
tions by R. and K. Wood. N. Y.: Catholic Mfg. Co. 156 pp., illus. Boards, $1; cloth, 
$2. Simple dictionary of objects, persons, actions having to do with the Mass, sacraments, 
other Church ceremonies. Numerous illustrations are its special feature. 

Commager, Henry Steele, editor. AMERICA IN Perspective; the United States 
through Foreign Eyes. N. Y.: Random House. 389 pp. $4. Thirty-five writers discuss 
American character, customs and government during a century and a half of visits and 
observation. Energy, good will, with lack of sophistication, are traits noted recurringly. 

Eaton, Evelyn and Moore, Edward Roberts. HEART IN PrtGRimaGE. New York: 
Harpers. 273 pp. $2.75. The story of wonderful Elizabeth Ann Seton in novel form. 
Competently and artistically told. Catholic fiction at its best. 

Farren, Robert. THe Course or Irish VERSE IN ENGLISH. New York: Sheed & 
Ward. 171 pp. $2.50. Grafted onto an English vocabulary, old Gaelic measures and 
assonances together with a more Irish feeling and locale have created since the late 18th 
century a new literature not to be confused with that of Shakespeare’s island. An essay 
on the significant poets, with examples. 

McSorley, Joseph. MepITATIONS FoR EveryMAN. Vol. 1: Advent to Pentecost. 
St. Louis: Herder. 205 pp. $2.50. Companion to systematic, serious thinking without 
which religion is likely to become mere routine. One-page starter for daily train of 
thought. 

Maritain, Jacques, and Cocteau, Jean. ART AND Faitn, N.Y.: Philosophical Library. 
138 pp. $2.75. Reflections and observations as poet Cocteau returns to the Church 
under the influence of philosopher Maritain. 

Murray, Rosalind. THe Goop Pacan’s Farture. N.Y.: Longmans. 184 pp. 
$2.75. The “pagan” is the humane, civilized modern who loves and devotes himself to 
man as the highest expression of matter, rather than to God, with man as His image. 
He has borrowed the Christian code of conduct, but cannot make it work and is falling 
back into barbarism, because his small world of matter has no logical place for morality. 


Sears, Paul B. Deserts ON THE Marcu, 2nd ed., rev. Norman, Okla.: U. of Okla. 
Press. 178 pp. $2.75. Nation’s physical life depends on topsoil which grows its food. 
Deserts and national decline follow when this is allowed to blow away in dust or wash 
off in mud. The last decade has brought reclamation of many U.S. acres. 


Sheen, Fulton J. ComMUNISM AND THE CONSCIENCE OF THE WEST. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill. 247 pp. $2.50. Analysis of the frigidity toward truth, love, and religion 
that has crept over western civilization, leading to the reaction of communism; an in- 
spiration toward reviving the realm of charity which the communist unknowingly seeks. 


Thomas Aquinas, St. CompENDIUM oF THEOLOGY; Translated by Cyril Vollert, 
S.J. St. Louis: Herder. 366 pp. $4. St. Thomas’ own synopsis of his writings about 
God, creation, man’s nature and destiny, the fall of man, Christ’s restoration of the race. 
It is the great scholar’s last work, and contains developments of his thought that took 
place after he had published his Summa. 

Wilder, Thornton. THe Ipes or Marcu; 4 Novel. New York: Harper. 246 pp. 
$2.75. Correspondence and memoirs (imaginary) reflecting society and politics in 
ancient Rome just preceding assassination of Julius Caesar. Acute observations on poetry, 
love, religion, the art of government are a foil to the quiet intensity of the action, which 
is entirely on the psychological plane. 
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